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CONSIDERATIONS,  ^c: 


Price  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

ON  THE 


MEASURES  CARRYING  ON 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 


BRITISH  COLONIES 

I  N 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


Inhere  is  neither  King  or  Sovereign  Lord  on 
Earth,  who  has  beyond  his  own  Domain 
power  to  lay  one  Farthing  on  his  SiibjeBs 
without  the  grant  and  confent  ofthofe,  who 

pay  It ;  unlejs  he  does  it  by  tyranny  and 
violence. 

Philippe  de  Commines,  Ch.  io8. 
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CONSIDERATIONS,  &>c. 


T  O  one  knows,  how  far  every  perfon 
in  Britain  may  be  intercfted  in  the 
event  of  the  meafures  now  carrying 
on  with  refpeft  to  our  colonies  in  North 
America,  This  feems  to  entitle  any  man 
on  account  of  his  own  ftake  therein  to 
Ipeak  his  fentiments  on  the  fubjeff.  The 
concern  of  the  community  gives  to  them 
hkewife  for  their  better  fecurity  a  claim, 
that  every  opinion  may  be  offered  for 
confideration.  Thefe  tilings  refult  froin 
the  na^uie  of  .a  free  fociety  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  the.  conff itution  of  Great  Eri- 
lain,  vvheie  the  people  chufe  one  part  of 
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the 


the  Icgillature  and  where  every  man  Is 
flippofed  to  have  ultimately  a  fhare  in  th© 
government  of  his  country. 

One  point  in  difpute  between  us  ana 
the  Americans  is  the  right  of  taxing  them 
here  at  home.  This  may  be  faid  to  con¬ 
cern  the  power  of  our  parliament.  But 

fo  does  every  general  propofition  of  right 
and  wrong.  When  any  thing  is  affirmed 
to  be  unjuffi,  does  not  it  conclude  and  is 
it  not  almoll  fynonimous  to  the  faying, 
that  a  law  made  to  enforce  it  would  be  fo 
too  and  beyond  the  proper  power  of  a 
■Icgiflature Vengeance  and  punilhment 
»  ^  of  things  affuredly  pur~ 

fue  ftates  and  nations  for  their  oppreffion 
and  injuflice  j  againfl  the  commiffion  of 
which  it  is  beyond  queftion  the  right 
of  every  member  of  the  community  to 
warn  the  reil. 


[  3  1 

I  fay  it  with  fubmiflion,  but  the  power 
»f  the  parliament  is  the  right  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  particular  members  of  that  moft 
relpeftable  body  are  in  the  flatuses  enac¬ 
ted  by  them  no  more  perfonally  intereft- 
cd,  than  the  reft  of  their  counti')'men. 
Thefe  pajs  through  their  hands,  but  be¬ 
ing  fo  palled,  they  are  themfelves  bound  to 
obey  them  in  common  with  others.  They 
are  indeed  our  truftees  and  guardians  in 
that  high  office,  but  they  will,  on  that 
account  be  the  more  inclined,  that  every 

ftep  taken  or  to  be  taken  by  them  fnouid 
be  fully  and  carefully  examined,  like  all 
other  honeft  men  earneft  for  the  intereil 
of  thofe,  whofe  concerns  are  committed 
to  their 'care. 

A  confideration  of  the  mcafures  now 
propofed  may  likewife  poffibly  lead  to¬ 
wards  fome  nice  and  delicate  conieftures 
or  circumftances,  whether  of  the  prcfcnt 
time  or  of  that  to  come.  But  it  need  not 
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be  laid,  that  the  writer  only  finds  the 
one  and  gueflcs  at  the  other  ;  they  depend 
on  an  author  much  higher  than  Princes 
or  their  minillers,  but  who  is  pleafed  to 
fiifiei  the  actions  of  thefe  to  have  moft 
ellcntiai  ciredts  in  the  producing  them, 
W'  hat  can  then  be  a  more  lit  means  to 
induce  a  due  reflection  on  our  proceed¬ 
ings  and  to  infure  from  them  a  defirable 
fuccefs,  than  to  lay  before  the  public  or 
the  governors  of  it  fome  poiTible  confe- 
quences  of  their  conduCt  ? 

W e  have  not  far  to  feek  for  tlie  caufe 
of  the  prefent  lituation  of  things  between 
the  mother-country  and  our  colonies  of 
North  America ;  of  the  oppofition  and 
dilturbances  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
violent  laws,  motions  and  preparations 
on  the  other.  Thefe  all  undoubtedly 
proceed  from  our  having  taxed  thofe  co¬ 
lonies  without  their  confent.  AfFeClion 
and  union  obtained  between  us  before  ; 

there 
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there  faccecded  inftead  animohty  and  op- 
pofition,  as  foon  as  that  was  attempted  ; 
however  peace  and  fatisfadlion  were  on 
our  haying  our  hands  again  reftored.  We 
are  now  once  more  come  back  to  the 
charge  and  the  fpiiit  of  difcord  feems 

likewife  returned  feven  times  ftronger, 
than  it-  was  before.  Other  broils  and 
contefts  may  and  many  no  doubt  will 
arife  from  this  caufe,  fliould  it  proceed  ; 
but  this  is  the  origin,  the  fpring  and  the 
fource.  The  right  itfeif  of  this  meafure 
is  in  queftion,  as  well  as  the  expediency 
of  it ;  I  will  therefore  prefame  to  fay 
fomething  to  that  propofition. 

The  inhabitants  of  our  colonies  In 
N oirth  America  are  fuppofed  to  confifc  of 
about  two  millions  of  perfons  ;  they  oc¬ 
cupy  and  poffefs  a  very  extenfive  territory, 
much  larger  than  Great  Britain ;  they  are 
not  themfelves  the  original  people  of  the 
country,  but  they  now  ftand  in  their 
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place ;  they  have  in  general  been  born 
and  bred  there,  however  they  receive 
likewile  yearly  from  other  places  many, 
who  mix  themfclves  with  them ;  they 
have  divided  themfeives  into  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  governments ;  they  have  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  rules  or  laws  agreed  upon 
among  them  allotted  every  man  his  own ; 

they  have  felled  the  forells ;  they  have 
cleared  and  tilled  the  land,  they  have 
planted  it,  they  have  fown  it,  they  have 
itocked  it  with  cattle  j  they  have  built 
themfeives  houfes  ;  they  have  entered 
into  exchange  and  commerce  ;  they  have 
Ipaicd  and  laved  for  a  future  day  or  for 
tiieir  tamihes  j  they  have  by  many  and 
various  means  acquired  many  and  various 
forts  of  property ;  they  are  by  nature  in¬ 
ti  tied  to  welfare  and  happinefs  and  to  feek 
and  purfue  thofe  bleilings,  by  ail  the  me¬ 
thods  not  attended  with  fraud  or  violence 
towards  others,  which  they  fliall  conceive 
and  believe  the  molt  probable  to  procure 
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or  enlure  them ;  they  have  for  that  end  ri 
right  ro  freedom  in  their  governments 
and  to  fecurity  in  their  perfons  and  pro¬ 
perties  ;  none  are  warranted  to  deprive 
or  difpoffeis  them  of  thefe  things  ;  dioiud 
on  the  contrary  one  man  or  a  body  of 

men  advance  any  claim,  which  tended  to 

^0 


enllave  ail  the  perfons  or  to  unfcttle  all  the 
property  of  this  great  community,  to 
diveft  them  of  every  thing,  wliicli  they 
poiTefs  and  to  leave  them  nothing,  which 
they  could  call  their  own  of  all,  that  they 
have  thus  inherited  earned  or  accuired  ; 
the  very  enormity,  the  evil  aiid  unna¬ 
tural  confequences  of  fuch  a  propor¬ 
tion  would  of  themfelves  fulScientiy  fliew 
its  abfurdity,  vyeaknefs  and  uiircaforuir- 
blenefs. 


Thefe  are  all  eitlier  primaiy,  •  eflimtial, 
innerent  rights  of  human  nature  or  nach 
as  ao  With  refpe^l  to  perlons  in  the  fitu- 
ation  before  deferibed  neceliarily  flew 
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and  follow  from  them .  Thofe  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  by  the  great  Author  of 
their  being  when  he  was  pleafed  to  en¬ 
dow  them  with  tne  faculties  of  men,  with 
the  perception  of  good  and  evil,  with  the 
means  of  felf-prefervation  and  felf-de- 
fencc,  with  the  organs  of  reafon  and  of 
freech,  and  with  a  capacity  to  affociate 
themfelves  for  their  mutual  proteflion 
and  fupport.  They  are  common  to  all 
mankind  j  they  fubfift  at  all  times,  in  all 
regions  and  ail  climates  j  m  Turkey,  in 

Spain,  in  France,  in  Old  England  and 
in  New,  in  Europe  and  in  America ; 
whenever  and  wherever  a  number  of  men 
are  found  to  be  the  objecT:s  of  them.  I 
don’t  mean  that  tliey  are  in  all  thefe 
places  always  or  at  this  time  poffefl'ed 
and  enjoyed  as  they  ought  to  be.  But 
they  aie  to  anfwer  for  that,  who  do  fo 

commonly  employ  to  the  enflavinp"  and 
opprelling  of  mankind  the  powers,  which 
tnefe  intnift  only  for  tiieir  protedlion  and 

defence. 
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defence.  However  this  is  only  abnfe, 
violence  and  injufticc  ;  the  right  never- 
thelefs  fubfifts  and  remains. 

.  It  is  not  on  this  fabject  neceiTary  to 
enter  into  a  long  and  minute  detail  of 
reafoning.  Thefe  principles  are  with  us 
common  and  pubiick ;  they  are  founded 
on  the  good,  the  welfare  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind.  They  were  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  anceftors,  of  our  grandfathers 
and  of  our  fathers ;  they  may  perhaps  not 
be  at  prefent  in  their  full  vigour ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  trull,  that  they  are  not  yet  fo 
worn  out  or  loll  from  among  us,  but 
that  they  flill  remain  the  principles  of  the 
nation.  They  are  to  defcribe  them  by  a 
word  well  known  in  our  language  tlie 
prineiples  of  Whigs ;  whereby  I  don’t 
however  mean  of  certain  modern  Whigs, 
who  feem  more  fond  of  the  v/ord,  than 
of  any  thing  belonging  to  thc'  charafler ; 
who  have  perhaps  at  one  time  or  other 
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of  their  lives  counterafled  all  the  mea- 
fures  and  contradifted  all  the  principles 
that  ever  did  an  honour  to  the  name ;  but 
I  mean  of  Whigs  before  the  Revolution 
and  at  the  time  of  it  j  I  mean  the  princi-  ■ 
pies  which  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Locke,  Lord 
Molefworth  and  Mr.  Frenchard  main- 
tained  with  their  pens,  Mr.  Hampden 
and  Lord  John  Ruflel  with  their  blood 


and  Mr.  Algernon  Sydney  with  both ; 
names,  which  mult  furely  by  all  Englifh- 


men  ever  be  revered,  as  thofe  of  fome  of 
the  liril  among  men.  But  let  me  add, 
that  tliey  are  not  only  the  principles  of 
Ij^eculative  iludents  in, their  ciofets  or  of 


great  but  uniortunate  men,  whom  their 
zeal  and  virtue  have  lead  to  martyrdom 
for  the  liberties  of  their  country  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind ;  but  that  they  arc 
likewife  the  reai  principles  of  our  prefent 
aftuai  Government,  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  and  thofe  on  which  are  efta- 
bliilicd  the  throne  of  the  King  and  the 


fettlement  of  the  Illufrrious  Family  now 
reigning  over  us. 


On  the  fame  principles  ref  both  in  ge» 
neral  many  rights  of  the  Americans  and 
in  particular  the  right  now  before  us, 
Thele  are  hereby  involved  and  interwoven 
with  our  highefc  and  molb  facred  con¬ 
cerns  ;  we  cannot  lift  up  our  hands  to 
take  them  away  without  fnfeiting  our 
national  character,  without  renounciro' 

.O 

tiie  tenets  and  maxims  wnereon  we  have 


on  our  molt  important  and  critical  occa- 
fions  ever  a-fted,  as  a  People  and  without 
declaring  that  we  claiin  a  right  to  refifc 
and  oppofe  all  thofe,  wlio  opprefs  us  our  - 

j.  -j.  i.  X  * 


felves  and  at  the  fame  time  to  trample 
upon  and  tyrannize  over  all  otliers,  where 


we  hope,  that  we  have  the  power  to  do 
it  With  impunity. 


But  it  may  be  faid,  tiiat  thefe  are  in-r 
deed  in  thernfelves  very  true  and  com- 
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mcndable  opinions ;  but  that  they  ai'e 
liei’e  introduced  on  fubjefts  not  worthy 
of  them,  a  duty  of  a  fevv^  fliillings  upon 
feme  forts  of  paper  or  parchment  and  of 


a  few  pence  upon  a  pound  of  Tea.  Let  us 
therefore  more  particularly  coniider  the 
nature  of  the  claim  and  pretenhon  in 

i 

queftion.  Suppofe  then  one  perfon  to 
have  in  his  pocket  an  hundred  pounds, 
hut  another  to  have  the  right  to  take  it 
from  him  and  to  put  it  into  his  own 
pocket  or  to  do  v.uth  it  wuat  he  piectfes ; 
to  whom  does  that  money  belong  ?  Tnis 


needs  no  anfwer.  Suppofe  the  fum  to  be 

a  thoufanji  or  ten  thoufand  pounds  ?  Tnat 

makes  no  difterence.  Suppofe  one  perfon 

to  have  a  right  to  demand  of  another  not 

only  one  certain  fum  orwhat  he  has  about 

him,  but  as  much  as  he  pieafes  and  aS 

often  ?  This  goes  to  the  all  of  that  otnei . 

But  fuppofe  not  one  fingle  perfon  only  to 

be  fubjedl:  to  fuch  dem.ands  from  one 

other,  but  a  number  of  men,  a  colony 

or 
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or  any  other  community  to  be  fo  fubject 
to  the  demands  of  feme  other  fociety. 
What  then  r  Why  then  that  will  go  in 
like  manner  to  their  all.  This  feems  to 
be  fo  evident,  that  whoever  fliall  multi¬ 
ply  wmrds  on  the  fubjedl,  will  hardly  do 
it  for  the  fake  of  being  convinced. 


\ 


But  is  this  cafe,  that  of  the  Americans ; 
for,  it  is  faid  that  the  money  raifed  on 
them  is  to  be  employed  for  their  own 


benefit,  in  their  civil  fervice  or  military 


defence  ?  Let  me  aik  then,  Who  are  in 
their  cafe  to  determine,  whether  any  mo¬ 
ney  is  at  all  wanted  for  fuch  purpofes  j 
they  v/ho  pay  it  or  they  who  take  it  ?  They 
who  take  it.  Who  are  to  determine  the 
quantity  wanted  ?  They  who  take  it. 
Who  are  to  determine,  hov/  often  it  is 
wanted  ?  They  who  take  it.  Who  are 
to  determine,  whether  it  is  really  laid  out 
in  the  purpofes  pretended  ?  They  who 
take  it.  Suppofe  the  Americans  iliould 

be 


TT 


be  of  opinion  or  declare,  that  the  money 
io  tailed  is  ufed  not  for  their  advantage 
bat  the  contrary  j  is  that  a  bar  to  the 
raifmg  ?  No.  Suppofe  them  to  complain, 
that  the  money  pretended  to  be  laid  out 
in  their  civil  fendce  is  given  to  corrupt 
tiieir  Governors  or  Judges ;  is  that  a  bar 
to  tile  lailiiig?  No.  Suppoic  tiiem  to 
fignify,  that  the  money  alledged  to  be 
tiled  in  their  military  defence  is  employed 
in  paying  tioops  to  enflavc  them  a-iid 
which,  they  had  rather  be  without;  is 
tliat  a  bar  to  the  raifmg  ?  No.  Wherein 
then  does  this  differ  from  will  and  plea- 
fure  ill  the  moft;  abfolute  fenfe  ? 

This  claim  affeffs  therefore  moil  clearly 
the  all  of  the  Americans.  Two  millions 
of  people,  fubjedt  to  no  lefs  than  twelve 
different  Governments  and  inhabiting, 
poffeffing  and  being  mailers  of  a  country 
exceedingly  larger  than  that  of  thofe,  who 
make  the  claim  or  in  whole  name  it  is 

made, 
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madCj  have  on  t]iis  ground  no  propertv 
at  all,  nothing  whicli  the)  can  truly  call 
their  own,  nothing  but  what  may  at  any 
time  be  demanded  of  them,  but  what  they 
may  be  deprived  of  without  and  againfl; 
their  will  and  confent.  Jt  cannot  there¬ 
fore  furely  be  a  queflion  whether  or  no, 
this  is  a  matter  of  fuch  a  magnitude  as  to 
deferve  the  mofl  ferious  dilcuffion.  But  it 
might  here  be  without  f^rtherw^ords  left  to 
eveiy  man’s  determination,  whether  this  is 
on  the  one  b  and  a  reafb  liable  ground  .where- 
on  to  put  into  confufion  all  the  parts  of  the 
Britiih  empire,  to  throw  the  mother  coun- 
t*  y  aiici  xici  In  oi  tn—/\mci lean  colonies  into 
tiie  iiioft  deadly  lends  ana  in  ail  apipear- 
diXe  a  civil  war  vvitn  one  aiiotlier  or  whe- 
thei  it  IS  not  on  the  other  hand  a  propo- 
fition  inconfilf ent  w^ith  the  ellential  laws 
of  nature,  lubverfive  of  the  firft  and 
inneient  rights  of  humanity  and  contrary 
to  tiiC  principles  wdiereon  our  forefathers 

defended 
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defended  and  vinder  the  fanclion  of  which 
they  have  through  fo  many  civil  wars 
and  with  the  depofition,  hanifhment  and 
change  of  fo  many  Princes  delivered 
down  to  us  the  rights  and  properties, 
which  Engliflrmen  now  enjoy. 


But  it  is  in  this  difpute  very  often  re- 
prefented  s  that  a  total  and  abfolute  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Bririfli  Parliament  with-^ 
out  any  exception  whatfoever  either  with 
regard  to  taxes  or  any  other  is  liberty  it- 
felf^  it  is  Britifh  liberty,  which  is  the 
beft  of  liberty.  I  aubver,  who  fays  other- 
wife  in  tlie  cafe  of  us,  who  chufe  that 
Parliament;  but  that  in  fome  other  cafes, 
this  polltion  may  perhaps  be  more  liable 
to  quefcion.  Our  Nortn -American  co¬ 
lonies  are  as  to  their  internal  conllitution 
a  very  free  people,  as  free  as  the  \  ene- 
tians,  the  Dutch  or  the  Swifs  or  perhaps 
more  fo  than  any  of  them.  1  iws  proceeds 

from  their  Affcmblies  being  not  only  the 

nominal 
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nominal  but  the  real  Reprefentatives,  of 
thofe  whom  they  govern.  Thefe  are 
elefted  fairly,  fully  and  -often.  In  tliefe 
Affemblies  their  liberty  confiRs  and  it  is 
certainly  true  and  genuine.  But  chan  re 
the  feene  a  little  3  let  any  one  Colony'  be 
taxed  and  governed  not  by  their  own  but 
by  the  Aflembly  of  another  3  what  is  then 
become  of  this  their  genuine  liberty  ?  It 
is  gone  and  loft  with  their  own  Affembly,. 
Let  all  the  Colonies  be  ib  ftibjedted  to  the 
Aflembly  of  fome  one  among  them.  That 
won  t  mend  the  matter.  Let  us  take  a 
larger  fcale.  Suppofe  this  power  over 
them  be  lodged  in  the  Parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land.,  We  are  never  the  nearer.  Let 
ns  come  towards  home.  "W ere  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland  under  the  taxation  and 
Uiredlion  of  the  Britiili  Parliament  would 
tliey  then  trunk  themlelves  to  be  very 
fiee  ?  For  an  anfwer  to  this  queftion  en- 
quiie  of  one  of  that  country.  Place  then 
the  Irifti  under  one  of  the  Aftembiies  be- 

1^  fore 
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fore  mentioned.  They  would  be  yet  fur¬ 
ther  from  home  and  it  might  not  be  better 


with  them.  Let  us  take  our  own  turn 
Suppofe  Great-Britain  on  the  like  condi¬ 
tions  under  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 
God  forbid,  1  think  that  I  have  but  one 
more  point,  before  that  I  am  at  an  end  of 
my  combination.  Place  over  our  heads 
with  ail  thefe  powers  in  their  full  force 
the  AlTenibly  of  Mafla.chufets-Bay,  what 
then  ?  I  fancy  that  we  fliould  foon  change 
a  certain  tunc  and  fuig  another  fong,  than 
what  we  do  now.  Let  me  then  moft  le- 
rioufly  queftion  any  man,  from  whofe 
breaff  all  candour  and  juftice  are  not  to¬ 
tally  baniflied,  where  is  as  to  iibeity  oi 
property  the  difference  between  any  of 
the  calcs  now  fuppoied  and  that  oiiginal 
one  which  has  given  occafion  to  tuem. 
I  fneak  this  no  otherwife  than  with  the 
utmoff  reverence  and  refped  towards  our 
ewn  legiffature  j  but  are  we  to  conceive 

or' would  it  be  a  compliment  to  them  or 

does 


/ 
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does  any  one  mean  to  fay,  that  they  arc 
not  men  or  that  they  are  to  be  excepted 
and  exempted  from  the  reafons  and  the 
rales,  v/hich  obtain  and  take  place  in  the 
caic  of  ail  the  reft  of  mankind  ? 

One  of  the  long  robe  may  perhaps  de¬ 
mand  the  exaft  time  when  thefe  lights 
begin  in  rifiug  and  growing  flates  to  take 
place  and  how  many  years,  months  and 
days  a  colony  mult  be  firll  fdttled.  I  may 
venture  to  promife  to  refolve  fuch  an  one ; 
when  he  fhall  tell  me  in  how  many  years, 
months  and  days  an  oaken  nlant  grows 
to  be  an  oaken  tree  or  a  boy  becomes  a 
man ;  which  feem  to  be  too  much  eafier 

quedioiis.  The  boundaries  are  feldom 
nicely  diftinguiiltable,  where  nature  pro. 

ceeds  with  an  even  and  conftant  hand. 

« 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  anfwer  that  the 
event  has  already  taken  olace,  when  near 

J  JL  ^ 

two  millions  of  peoplearcinfull  and  peace- 

D  3 
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able  poffeflion  of  fuch  a  country  as  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  our  North- American  colonies* 

It  may  likewife  be  aiked,  whether  thefe 
laws  are  applicable  to  all  cafes  of  private 
property  between  man  and  man.  But 
the  full  refolution  of  this  quefeion  might 
demand  a  Spanifii  cafuift  or  a  book  as 
big  as  a  volume  of  our  ifatutes  at  large. 
Any  man  may  for  me  amufe  himfelf  with 
trying  the  titles  of  nations  to  the  territo¬ 
ries  and  pofieffions,  which  they  fill,  enjoy 
and  inhabit,  as  he  would  do  thofe  between 
man  and  man  about  a  houfe  and  garden 
and  lliould  the  procefs  in  the  firft  cafe  laft 
as  long  in  proportion,  as  one  does  in  the 
latter  before  fome  Courts  ot  Juftice  in 
Europe,  the  defendants  need  not  perhaps 
defire  a  longer  or  furer  poflefiion. 

But  may  not  thefe  principles  go  far,  if 

carried  to  the  extent  ?  That  is  indeed  a 

«> 

very  ferious  queftion  and  perhaps  well 

*■  > 

worthy 
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xvorthy  of  confideration.  Our  colonies 
are  content  that  we  flioukl  at  our  plea- 
fure  regulate  their,  trade  provided  that 
w'hat  we  do  is  bona  fide,  really,  truly  and 
fincerely  for  that  pnrpofe  and  that  only  ; 

but  they  deny  that  we  fhall  tax  them. 
They'auent  and  agree  to  the  firfl: ;  but 
they  abfolutely  refufe  the  lafl.  Thefe  two 
different  points  do  likewife  not  fland  on 
the  fame  foundation  5  they  have  to  the 
one  fubmitted  ever  fince  their  origin  ;  it 
has  been  corroborated  by  their  perpetual 
and  confcant  confent  and  acquiefcence  j 
the  other  is  a  novelty,  againfl  which  they 
have  from  its  firlf  ^  attempt  mofl  flrongly 
protefled  and  adfed.  Why  cannot  we 
therefore  content  us  with  tlie  line  drawn 
by  themfeives  and  witli  the  prefent  efca- 
blifhment,  from  vrhich  we  I'eceive  fuch 
prodigious  benefit  and  advantage  now 
arifing  and  yearly  encreafmg  ?  But  may 
not  they  in  time  extend  their  objeftions 
to  this  aifo  ?  The  courfe  of  things  and 

tlic 


the  flux  of  years  will  certainly  produce 
very  many  things  more  extraordinary  than 
that.  All  the  whole  of  our  colonies  muft 

no  doubt  one  day  without  force  or  vio¬ 
lence  fall  off  from  the  parent  ftate,  like 
ripe  fruit  in  the  maturity  of  time.  The 
earth  itfelf  having  had  a  beginning;  can¬ 
not  but  decay  likewife,  pafs  away  and 
have  an  end.  But  why  Ihould  we  be  over- 
curious  about  objects  perhaps  very  far 
remote  and  difturb  ourfelves  about  a  fu¬ 
turity  which  does  not  affect  us  and  the 
diftance  of  v/hich,  we  don’t  know.  Why 
fhould  we  fliake  the  fruit  unripe  from  the 
tree,  becaufe  it  will  of  courfe  drop  off, 
v/hen  it  fhall  be  ripe.  Every  time  has  its 
own  circumftances,  according  to  which 
the  events  of  it  muft  be  provided  for, 
when  they  happen.  That  cannot  now 
be  done.  New  and  unreafonable  demands, 
injuftice,  oppreflion,  violence  on  our  parts 
will  forward  and  haften  thefe  events  even 

before  their  time  j  let  us  withold  our 

hands 
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hands  from  thefe  things  j  we  have  never 
yet  had  reafon  to  boaft  ourfelves  of  fuch 
expedients  nor,  let  me  add,  ever  to  lepent 
us  of  the  contrary  condudl. 


There  are  no  doubt  in  all  governments 
many  mold  important  points  unlettled  and 
undetermined ;  fuch  in  paiticulai  as  re¬ 
late  to  the  limits  between  the  power  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  obedience  ox  the 
Subjedl.  This  muft  always  be  the  Ca.xQ 
betw'een  Kings  and  their  People,  princi¬ 
pal  States  and  their  dependencies,  Motner 
Countries  and  their  Colonies.  It  is  very 
much  the  part  of  every  prudent  ruler, 
whether  the  Firft  Minifter  of  a  Prince  oi 
any  other  to  avoid  with  the  utmoU  care 
and  folicitude  all  meafures,  which  may 


pofllbly  bring  any  fucli  critical  circum,- 
ftances  into  public  debate  and  difpute.  It 
is  always  a  bad  lign  when  fuch  contefls 
arife  ;  they  cannot  do  fo  without  the  dif- 
order  of  the  whole,  but  they  are  to  tae 


Sovereign 


I 
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Sovereign  in  particular  ever  dangerous  and 
oiten  fatal.  They  may  perhaps  be  com¬ 
pared  to  gunpowder,  tlian  whofe  grain 
nothing  is  more  harmlefs,  while  it  is  at 
reft ;  but  let  it  be  put  into  adion  and  it 
will  make  the  wildeft  ravages  all  around 
or  overthrow  the  ftrongeft  bulwarks  and 
fortifications. 

To  how  many  of  thefe  queftions  did 
our  Charles  the  Firft  give  in  his  time  rife 
or  occafion  and  how  dearly  did  he  abide 
It !  How  many  points  of  this  fort  are  un- 
detei  mined  between  Great-Eritain  and 
Ireland,  which  are  now  to  our  mutual 
happinefs  intirely  dormant,  but  which 
ftarted  and  purfued  with  obftinacy  and 
cagernefs  might  make  one  or  both  of  the 
iflands  run  with  blood.  They  need  per¬ 
haps  be  no  further  looked  for,  than 
certain  dodrines  formerly  advanced  by 
Ml*.  Molyneux  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  law  of  Poinings  on  the  ether. 
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But  it  has  pleafed  Providence  to  fhel- 
ter  us  hitherto  from  this  mifchief.  It 
is  not  now  perhaps  many  montlis,  fmce 
we  did  not  want  an  opportunity  to  have 
engaged  in  one  fuch.  Tlie  alterations  of 
a  late  bill  fcom  that  country  were  only 
accidental.  But  does  any  one  doubtj 
whether  fome  forward  man  might  not 
have  been  found,  who  would  on  occafion 
have  furniflied  reafons  better  or  worfe  to 
maintain  the  right  of  making  them.  But 
how  much  more  prudent  was  our  con- 
du(5l  ?  If  peace  and  harmony  are  then  fo 
beneficial  and  defirable  betvceen  Great- 
Biitam  and  Ireland  and  the  meafares  pro¬ 
ducing  or  infuring  them  good,  upright 
and  wife  j  why  do  thefe  things  fo  alter 

their  nature,  when  they  are  applied  to 
America  ? 

Tiie  prefent  accurfed  queftion  between 
us  and  our  colonies  how  long  was  it  un¬ 
known  or  unthought  of !  Who  heard  of 

E 
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It  from  the  firft  rife  of  thofe  fettlements, 
until  a  very  few  years  ago  j  that  a  fatal 
attempt  forced  it  into  notice  and  import¬ 
ance.  But  it  is  now  already  fetting  at 
work  fleets  and  armies  j  it  threatens  the 
confufion  and  perhaps  the  defl:ru6tion  of 
both  countries  and  but  too  probably  of 
one  of  them ;  although  God  only  knows 
whether  the  calamity  will  fall  on  that  of 
the  tv/o,  which  many  men  may  now  ima¬ 
gine  and  believe  to  be  the  molt  in  danger. 

Tills  point  is  not  alone  j  there  arc 
other  queftions  of  the  fame  fort,  concern¬ 
ing  which  no  man  now  dillurbs  hmifelf ; 
but  which  ftirred  and  ftaited  by  new  de- 
'  mands  or  any  other  means  might  in  like 
manner  band  againlt  one  another  Great- 
Britain  and  its  Colonies.  Princes  and 
States  never  do  better,  than  when  their 
claims  are  not  fathomed  nor  if  I  may 
ufe  the  expreflion,  the  bottom  of  them 

over-ciiriouily  founded  and  examined. 
'  •  The 
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The  terms  of  municipal  laws  ufually  fa« 
vour  the  Sovereign,  they  are  often  framed 
or  drawn  by  his  creatures  and  dependents ; 
the  law  of  nature  is  more  commonly  in 
fupport  of  the  people  and  the  publick ;  it 
is  the  produ6lion  of  him  who  fees  with 
.an  equal  eye,  Prince  and  Subjedf,  High 
and  Low,  European  and  American.  God 
forbid,  that  two  fuch  parts  of  the  Britifh 
empire,  as  the  mother-country  and  her 
colonies  fhouid  in  our  times  divide  and 
contend  againfl  one  another  on  trie  fanc- 
tion  of  thefe  two  different  laves,  which 


ought  in  every  ftate  to  be  conftantly 
blended  and  united  and  which  can  nevef 
without  its  utter  diforder  affd  confufion 
be  made  to  ftrike  and  to  clalh  againft  eadi 
other.  Whenever  that  fliall  happen,  let 
us  be  aflured,  that  we  are  running  upon 
a  rock,  whereopi  we  cannot  bvit  make 

Ihipwreckg 


I  have 
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I  have  hitherto  on  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  common  rights  of  humanity  con- 
fidei  ed  tlie  claim  of  the  Americans  not  to 
be  here  in  England  taxed  by  us  againil: 
their  own  will  and  confent.  It  refts  firmly 
on  that  foundation ;  but  I  don’t  mean  to 
fay  that  it  reils  on  that  only.  Could  this 
be  removed,  there  would  yet  remain  an¬ 
other  on  which  it  would  neverthelefs  Hand 
fui  e  and  unfhaken ;  I  mean  that  of  the 
Special  ConHitution  of  Great-Britain, 
which  does  herein  moil  ,jufi;Iy  and  wifely 
coincide  with  the  general  conftitution  of 
•liumamty  and  require  that  the  property 
•of  no  man  living  under  its  protection 
fhould  without  his  confent  by  himfelf  or 
reprefentative  be  taken  from  him  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  language  of  the  times,  that 
reprefentation  fhould  go  along  with  taxa¬ 
tion. 

r 

But  this  argument  has  particularly  been 
in  tire  hands  of  the  firft  men  of  our  times. 

They 


t 
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They  have  fet  it  in  its  full  light  and  their 
authority  has  recommended  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  their  country.  It  is  well  known 
and  well  underftood  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that  it  is  unanfwerable.  But  I  bear  more 
rcfpefl:  both  to  thofe  perfons  and  to  the 
public,  than  to  go  over  it  again  fo 
much  to  its  difadvantage.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  beg  leave  only  to  aiFume  this  reafon 
and  to  j  oin  it  to  my  former ;  when  the 
•right  of  the  A-mericans  will  Hand  on  this 
double  foundation  of  the  general  la\v  of 
nature  and  of  the  particular  conftitutioii 
of  Great-Britain. 

I 

Howevei'  it  has  been  faich  that  the 
Americans  are  in  our  Parliament  virtu¬ 
ally  reprefented.  Plow  that  fhould  be 
.when  they  are  not  really  fo,  I  fliall  leave 
to  be  explained  by  thofe  who  advance  it. 
But  God  forbid,  that  the  condition  of 
Britifh  fubjefts  fhould  ever  be  fuch,  as 
for  a  whole  people  of  them  to  be  in  danger 

of 
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of  being  ftripped  of  all  their  properties 
only  by  the  logick  of  fuch  an  unmeaning 
word  or  diftinflion,  as  that  is. 


But  what  are  the  exaff  bounds  and  li¬ 
mits  of  real  reprefentation  ?  I  will  excufe 
myfelf  from  entering  into  that  queftion. 
But  will  an  American  fcruple  to  fay;  that 
if  in  any  future  time  things  fhouid  here 
at  home  be  from  their  prefent  ftate  fo  far 
changed  and  the  conftitution  of  Great 
Britain  fo  loll,  that  a  great  majority  of  its 
Reprefentatives  iliall  be  named  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  needy  men ;  that  they  lliall  moft 
evidently  and  moll  notoriouily  be  .both 
chofen  by  a  corrupt  and  undue  influ¬ 
ence  and  be  afterwards  guided  and 
governed  by  the  famej-dw  will^St  fay, 
that  it  may  at  that  dillant  day  better  be-r 
come  fuch  a  mock  Reprefentative  to  prov? 
tlieir  own  right  of  taxing  Britain,  than  to 
pretend  to  tax  America  f 
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So  much  for  confent  and  reprefenta- 
tlon.  But  there  is  another  ground,  where¬ 
on  the  Ameiicans  likewife  rely,  which  is 
that  of  their  own  provincial  charters,  I 
lliall  leave  the  particulars  of  this  fubjed 
to  themfelves,  'who  arc  beft  acc^uainted, 

t  9 

with  them.  However  I  will  in  general 
fay,  that  the fe  charters  are  no  doubt, in 
aid  and  affiftance  of  the  two  fandions  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  very  properly  brought  for 
the  fhortening  and  filencing  of  difputes 


and  debates  by  the  producing  tlie  fpecial 
authority  of  government.  But  they  muft 
be  interpreted  by  thofe  before-mentioned 
and  confubently  with  them.  They  can¬ 
not  be  conftrued  fo  as  to  overturn  the 


oth^,s.  It  would  be  the  moft  downright 
abfui^i^  a'nS”  the  moll  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  in  itfelf,  to  talk  of  a  Grant  or  Patent 


.  or  Charter  of  rights  given  to  any  one  to 
take  away  ail  the  rigiits  he  had  in  the 


world, 

having 


to  confer 
nothing 


on  him  the  privilege  of 
of  bis  own  nov/  nor  or 


being 


being  able  to  acquire  any  fuch  thing'  in 
time  to  come,  neither  he  himfelf  or  his 
defcendants  after  him.  Every  thing  of 
this  kind  muft  be  underftood  fo  as  to  co¬ 
incide  with  the  original,  inherent  rights 

of  any  fmgle  perfon  or  community,  whe¬ 
ther  as  men  or  as  Britons. 

Charters  would  without  doubt  be  for 
fome  purpofes  very  effeftual,  if  every  thing 
would  take  place  as  it  is  written  on  a 
paper  or  parchment.  Suppofe  a  parcel 
of  miferable  people  ftarved  out  o/their 
native  countiy  or  perfecuted  and  profe- 
cuted  there,  becaufe  they  don’t  believe 
jull  what  fome  other  men  do  or  pretend 
lo  do  3  that  they  cannot  leave  their  homes 
"vrithout  the  confent  of  their  perfecutors ; 
that  they  muf!;  take  with  them  a  piece  of 

parchment,  did  their  tyrants  write  there¬ 
on,  that  their  defcendants  fliall  go  upon 
all  fours,  fhall  be  born  with  hoofs  inftead 
of  Iiands  and  with  inltinCl  inftead  of  reafon 

I 

and 
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and  the  faculty  of  fpeech  and  that  thefe 
things  would  fo  happen ;  this  might  to 
be  fare  give  very  notable  powers  over 
them ;  they  might  then  be  yoked  as  horned 
cattle,  faddled  and  bridled  as  horfes  or 
fleeced  and  fliearcd  as  fneep ;  the  difference 
in  the  fpecies  would  naturally  and  necef- 
farily  elfecl  this  ;  but  nothing  of  all  this 
will  come  to  pafs.  This  future  offspring 
will  notwlthlfanding  be  born  with  the 
nature,  the  qualities  and  the  talents  and 

confequently  with  <-he  claims,  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  men.  But  fuppofe  thefe 
Ifrange  terms  to  be  on  account  of  the 
abfurdity  of  them  dropped,  but  that  there 
are  inftead  really  entered  on  the  parch¬ 
ment  or  charter  fuch  an  arbitrary  fupe- 
nority,  fuch  defpotic  and  uncontroulable 
powers  and  prerogatives  over  thefe  poor 
people  and  their  pofterity,  as  are  only 
fitting,  fuitable  and  analog;ous  to  the  for- 

o 

mer  circamftances,  will  this  in  right  or 
in  reafon  be  a  v/hit  more  valid  than  the 

F  other 
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other  'or  where  is  the  fenfe  or  juftice  in 
demandino:  fucli  enormous  confeauences, 

O  i  ^ 

when  we  are  forbidden  the  unnatural  nre- 

i 

mifes,  from  which  alone  they  can  follow  ? 
Suppofe  that  it  was  on  a  paper  or  parch¬ 
ment  written  in  fair  characters ;  that  the 
horfes  and  other  cattle  of  the  New  Foreft 

in  Hamplliire  fhould  have  to  them  and 
their  heirs  for  ever  the  faid  Forefc  and  it 
might  be  adderl  to  hold  in  free  foccage  of 
the  manor  of  E  aft- Greenwich ;  fappofe 
that  dents  were  made  in  the  paper  or 
parchment  and  a  ftanip  put  upon  it  and 
that  it  was  ftyned  fealed  and  delivered  as 
an  aft  and  deed ;  what  would  be  the 
cfrecl  ?  It  >vill  be  anlvrered  that  it  would 
be  a  thing  to  laugh  at ;  for  how  ihould 
brute  beaits  take  property,  who  have  nei¬ 
ther  underftanding  or  capacity  or  any 
jneans  for  that  purpofe  ;  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  nature  for  tiicm  fd  to  do.  But 
let  me  demand  in  my  turn,  where  is  tire 
diiference  in  the  eueft,  whether  it  is  writ¬ 
ten 


< 
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ten  tliat  beafts  {hall  become  men  or  tb.at 
men  iliali  become  beafts  j  tliat  a  mamber 
of  beafts  fliali  be  able  to  take  and  hold 
property  or  that  a  community  or  nie;i 
flrall  not  ?  Xiie  one  is  juft  as  conciaiy  lo 
nature  as  the  other,  it  might  indeed  be 
a  happy  day  for  defpoLilm,  couin  ruch 
things  be  done ;  but  they  are  beyond  its 
frren^th.  The  great  Author  of  die  world 
has  for  the  tranfcendent  purpoies  of  his 

i  ■ 

unfathomable  wifdom  placed  in  tlic  hearts 
of  men,  pride,  ambition,  avarice  and  ielf- 

j  J.  ■'  s,  i 

inter e-d ;  l>ut  he  lias  at  the  fame  time  been 
pleafed  \vith  his  mofc  benevolent  hand  and 
by  the  laws  of  nature  aim  tne  cO’aric  oi 
thing's  to  fet  bounds  to  the  power  ot  thefe 
paffions,  vrhich  they  can  pafs  no  more, 
than  the  lea  cap  exceed  its  ihorec. 


o  "j  T-T  r\  T  T  ?■ 

Cl  L .  J  i.  V/  ■ 


So  mucli  for  charters  in  gen 
ever  1  will  likewile  fey  lometniug  coa- 
cerning  oiie  particular  chartei  DriOiC  I 
leave  the  fubjecl.  V/heii  the  iiavQCu 


•i 


among 
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among  charters  happened  in  England  a 
fliort  time  before  the  revolution  and  which 
contiibutcd  not  a  little  to  produce  that 

L 

event,  America  was  not  Ijaared.  About 
the  year  fixteen  hundred  eighty-four  a 
quo  warranto  was  on  that  head  ifllied 
againil;  IVIallaciiulet  s-Bay.  Some  of  the 
colonies  did  on  the  like  occafion  give  way 
and  throv/  themfelves  on  the  pleafure  of 
the  King.  Maiiachufet  s-Bay  refufed  to 
do  this.  They  were  ex  parte  and  for  non- 
appearance  condemned  and  their  charter 
fhared  the  fame  fate  as  that  of  the  city  of 
London  and  fo  many  others.  Four  years 
afterwards  the  K.evolution  happened.  As 
foon  as  ever  the  news  of  it  arnred  at  Bof- 

ton  tiie  colony  declared  in  favour  of  it. 
They  took  poiieliion  of  King  James’s  Go¬ 
vernor  and  ot  the  relt  ot  J  lis  creatures  and 
fent  them  all  home  to  England.  But 
then  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  they  reco- 
veied  in  return  their  charter.  Is  there  al- 
moft  faitn  m  man  to  believe  otlierwife  ? 


Other 
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Other  colonics  fa'-ed  well  enough,  who 
had  not  withftood^the  will  of  the  King, 
and  whofe  charters  had  not  been  vacated 
in  the  court  of  juKice.  They  did  them- 
felves  put  them  again  in  execution  and  no 
words  were  made.  Our  own  charters 
here  at  home  vrere  likewdie  returned- 
T  he  colony  of  Maliachufctt’s-Eay  v/eiit 
.on  tnat  account  hrft  into  the  Convention 
Pariiament  j  but  there  they  could  not  get 
tnrougli.  It  IS  Weil  known  tlsat  our  Par- 
hameiiLS  are  not  uriiaily  dhlolved  or  pro- 
roguca,  while  any  bufinefs  is  depending, 
wiucli  tliere  is  an  inclination  to  oafs. 

jt 

T  hey  had  tlien  nothing  leh  but  to  bert 
and 


o  — 


pray  or  tne  King’s  Miniiters.  Eut  is 
^-'^'-dibie  that  they  could  not  procure 
the  reitoration  of  their  charter  of  thefe 
Revolution  Miniflers,  of  thefe  Makers 
and  Unmakers  of  Kings,  wlio  had  fo  lately 
been  on  the  lame  bottom  with  them  and 
in  wiioie  caufe  the  colony  had  fo  readily 

declared 


^  y  :** 


declared  itfelf,  but  who  had  nov/  obtained 
tlieir  own  ends  ?  Tired  out  therefore  with 
delays  and  not  being  fure  of  the  Vv'orfl  that 
might  happen,  they  v/ere  obliged  in  the 
end  to  accept  of  a  new  charter  mutilated 
and  caftrated  of  many  of  the  irioft 
important  and  eiTential  privileges  of  the 
old.  I  fliali  take  notice  of  no  other 
particulars,  than  that  before  they  chofe  an¬ 
nually  their  own  Governor,  Deputy-Go-^ 
vernor  and  Secretary.  Tliefe  were  from 
this  time  to  be  ail'pointed  durin?j  uleafure 

JL  X  Ox 

by  the  King.  Of  what  extreme  confequence 
tire  change  in  the  nomination  of  thefe 
tiieir  three  Chief  Oliicers  has  nroved  to 

fr 

them,  no  man  at  all  accraainted  with  the 


1 

name  of  Maflachufet’s-Bay  can  be  fo  iq'- 


c 
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hiiLory,  as  not  to  be  in- 


norant  ot  t 

r  I  ’T'  m T')  ■■  5  m  |  -4  o  -f"  h 

iiiiCU  ctliv..!  .A  X  Ciii- 
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Lth  our  Minifters  at  home. 


ces  with  their  own  Gc  i  Ji  V 
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anci  w. 

their  Dreient  Military  Governor  and  tin 

1.  •/ 

armies  and  iieets  now  gone  or  goiny  again 
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them.  Hence  the  ftrange  provifion  fakl 

to  be  in  agitation,  that  their  blood  may 

not  be  liable  to  be  anfwcrcd  for  there. 

They  would  otherwife  in  all  appearance 

be  at  this  moment  on  thefe  fubjefts  in  the 

fame  fituation,'  as  their  neighbours  of 

ConnecLicut  and  Rhode-Idand,  with 

whofe  charters  their  own  agreed,  until 

they  lofi:  it  by  their  rehflance  and  oppo- 

fition  to  the  v/ili  of  the  two  iait  Stuarts ; 

when  the  others  faved  tlieirs  by  giving 

way.  I  lhall  leave  my  readers  to  judge, 

whether  it  was  the  good  or  the  crdl’  cem- 

tained  in  this  poor  p  ICCC  of  par  Cii  tiient 

.  1  1  1 

which  thus  united  agairht  it  Stuart- Kings 
and  Revolution-Minifters.  But  this  char¬ 
ter  muft  certainly  have  been  granted  un¬ 
der  an  evil  planet,  if  what  fome  people 
fay  be  true ;  that  it  is  now  again  under 
difpleafure  at  home  and  on  the  brink  of 
being  once  more  reverfed  and  altered.  But 

■f  •  •  ^  * 

that  event  has  not  on  the  writing  or  tais 

happened.  I  am  therefore  perfeftly  per- 

fwaded. 


■  J. 
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Twaded,  that  fhould  any  thing  of  that 
.kind  take  place,  it  will  on  the  contrary 
be  the  reftoration  of  thofe  its  former  pri- 
idleges  and  powers,  which  was  fo  unrea- 
fbnably  and  lb  unjuftly  denied  at  the  Re¬ 
volution.  But  let  any  one  confider  this  hif- 
toiy  of  a  charter  and  then  refledt,  whether 
mankind  have  not  reafon  to  bicfs  them- 
lelves,  that  they  have  fome  rights  of  a 
higher  nature  than  charters,  fuperior  to 
them  and  independent  of  them. 


But  are  not  we  the  parent  country  ? 
Tliat  is  a  very  refpedfable  word,  but  fo 
likcwife  is  the  relation  of  it  mutual.  It 
has  always  hitherto  had  its  full  weight 
witli  our  colonies  of  North- America  and 
will  probably  continue  to  have,  if  we 
can  content  ourfelves  with  any  tolerably 

reafonable  (enfe  and  ufe  of  it.  But  was 
every  mailer  and  miilrefs  of  a  family  re- 
fident  there  the  immediate  fon  and  dsiwhter 

O 


or  a  ratiier  and  mother  iivma  nov/^at  this 

time 
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time  in  England;  yet  they  being  gone 

r 

from  us  and  having  efiabliflied  themfelves 
and  got  families  of  their  own  and  having 
acquired  a  large  territory,  we  could  by  no 
means  even  as  true  and  real  parents  make 
out  any  claim  having  fuch  confequences, 
as  that  which  we  advance.  However  the 

y 

fad  is  very  different ;  they  left  us  in  for¬ 
mer  times  a  part  of  the  publick,  as  well 
as  others ;  they  are  fmee  become  hardly 
bur  coufin’s  coufins  and  no  man  knows 
how  far  vv'e  might  riiount  towards  x4dam 
or  Noah  to  fettle  the  real  relation  between 
us.  But  was  their  hiftory  told,  as  it  de- 
ferves;  flow  they  have  made  thefe  their 
rreat  eftablifliments  at  their  own  charge 
a  nd  with  almoff  no  expence  of  ours :  How 
we  have  ever  had  the  total  command  of 
the  produce  of  that  immenfe  country,  fp 
as  to  regulate  the  commerce  and  export¬ 
ation  of  it  merely  according  to  our  own 
advantage  an.d  convenience ;  that  this  is 
rown  to  be  an  cbjed  of  perhaps  no  lefs 

G  than 


cr 
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than  four  millions  ftcrling  a  year,  al! 
turned  towards  our  profit ;  could  the  ex¬ 
treme  benefit  be  all  fet  forth,  which  we 
have  by  this  means  received  from  the  firft 
foundation  of  thefe  colonies  to  this  time 
and  the  chearfulnefs,  fidelity  and  loyalty 
wherewith  they  have  fiibmitted  to  this  j 
the  fi  ncei  e  and  warm  friendfliip  and  af- 
fedtion,  w^hich  they  have  ever  born  us, 
while  we  kept  ourfelves  within  thefe 
bounds  ;  the  afliftance  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  in  war,  as  well  as  the 

profits  in  peace  j  could  all  thefe  circum- 
'  fiances  be  with  very  many  others  favour¬ 
able  to  them  told  and  reprefented  together 
and  in  their  full  light,  the  ftory  itfelf 
would  bid  fair  to  make  thefe  harfli  and 
unmerited  A«5ls  of  Parliament  drop  out  of 
our  hands,  if  we  held  them  at  the  time. 
However  at  leafl  don’t  let  us  extend  a 
figurative  and  metaphorical  faying  to  the 
divefling  of  all  their  properties  near  upon 
two  millions  of  people  and  make  it  at  the 


fame 
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fame  time  a'  warrant  for  ourielves  to  hold 
towards  them  an  uiijuft,  lapacious  and 
unnatural  condu6f,  direftly  contraiy  to 
that  of  real  parents  towaids  then  children 
and  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  expref- 
fion,  whereon  we  would  ground  our  pre- 

tenfions . 

% 

But  how  do  thefe  projeftors  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  taxes  and  taxing  hold  concern¬ 
ing  Ireland  ?  Do  they  reckon  that  to  be 
iikewife  within  the  jurifdidlion  of  their 
ways  and  means  and  in  the  fame  piedica- 
ment  with  America  ?  Adventurers  went 
formerly  from  hence,  others  fucceeded,^ 
more  followed,  until  they  were  mailers  of 
the  illand.  It  might  be  added,  that  this 
was  done  with  a  much  greater  expence  Oi 
the  blood  andtreafure  of  this  countiy  than 
our  fettlements  in  America  ever  coil  us . 
The  Reprefentative  Body  of  Ireland  is 
called  a  Parliament  j  that  of  America  an 
Affembly.  The  term  of  kingdom  obtains 


if-^‘ 
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111  one  country  and  that  of  colony  in  th 
other .  Is  there  any  charm  in  the  found 
of  tnefe  words  which  makes  a  difterence  or 
would  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Aft  hav 
gone  thither  alfoi  had  the  people  of  Ame- 
iica  fliewn  a  racility  to  his  firfc  attempts 
witn  tnem  and  if  the  Parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  ever  made  difficulties  to  his  fu- 
tiue  demands  there?  Does  any  one  ima¬ 
gine  that  learned  or  other  arguments 
would  have  been  wanting  to  maintain  the 
rectitude  of  the  one  meafure,  any  more 
than  of  the  other  ? 

( 

But  is  there  any  medium  ?  Mull  not 
vte  either  ngoroufiy  enforce  obedience 
trom  our. colonies  or  at  once  generoufly 
declare  tliem  free  and  independent  of  all 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ? 
To  which  I  anfwer,  if  there  is  a  medium 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  why 
may  tliere  not  be  aifo  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  iS'orth  America.  The  claims  of 

the 
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I  he  colonies  are  not  liigher  than  thofe  of 
Ireland.  Certain  rules  of  mutual  refpecl 
preferved  between  us  and  that  neigh¬ 
bouring  part  of  the  King’s  dominions 
keep  us  on  the  belt  and  happieft  terms 
together,  terms  of  perpetual  and  almoft 
unfpeakable  profit  and  advantage  to  En¬ 
gland.  Does  this  overturn  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  Great  Britain  or  weaken  the  de¬ 
pendency  on  its  crown,  as  fbme  language 
nas  been  Why  fhould  not  then  forbear¬ 
ance,  moderation  and  regard  towards  that 
a  little  more  diffant  portion  of  our  coun¬ 
try  produce  in  the  one  cafe  effedls  confo- 
nant  and '  anfiA^erable  to  what  the  like 
caufes  do  in  the  other.  It  is  moft  evident 
and  may  in  general  be  depended  on,  that 

V 

no  evil  confequences  can  happen  from  any 
condition  or  fituation  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  her  colonies,  which  does  aclu- 
ally  and  advantageoufly  obtain  between 
Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland.  How  was  it 
there  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  firft  or 

*  the 
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tlie  laft  of  thefe  taxes  were  either  of  them 
thought  of?  All  was  then  peace,  calm  and 
content.  The  repealing  the  firft  of  them, 
the  Stamp  A£l,  did  that  do  any  mifchief  ? 
Not  unlefs  the  reconciling,  uniting  and 
connecting  again  all  the  parts- of  our  go- 
vernment  be  fuch.  There  was  hardly  any 
where  to  be  found  a  man,  but  who  was 
pleafed  and  happy  in  the  meafure  except 
a  minifter  or  two  at  home,  who  loft  their 
power  and  their  places  on  the  occafion 
and  except  a  few  fycophants  abroad,  who 
hoped  to  recommend- themfelves  by  tra¬ 
ducing  and  difturbing  thofe,  to  whom 
they  owed  afliftance  and  proteftion  and 
'  who  defired  to  fifli  in  troubles,  which 
they  themfelves  contributed  greatly  to 
create.  What  evil  ftar  reigns  then  at  this 
period,  that  thefe  bleiTmgs  cannot  now 
take  place,  as  they  formerly  did  ? 

I  have  on  this  fubjefl  no  mind  to  play 
with  the  name  of  Ireland.  I  prefume  to 
‘  intro-  . 
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introduce  on  the  fcene  and  to  couple,  a§ 
it  were,  with  America  that  country  only 
in  order  to  expofe  the  more  plainly  by 
the  inftance  of  the  one  fome  notions 
advanced  concerning  the  other  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  the  utmoft  of  my  fmall  power 
to  recommend,  inculcate  and  enforce  that 
cautious,  confiderate,  brotherly  and  af- 
fecfionate  condudl  towards  each,  which 
I  am  fure  that  they  both  of  them  moft 
exceedingly  well  defeiwe,  whether  of  the 
government  or  of  the  people  of  England. 

It  is  fometimes  made  a  claim  on  the 
Americans,  that  we  incurred  on  their  ac¬ 
count  a  great  expence  in  the  late  war^ 
On  whofe  account  have  we  not  fince  the 
Revolution  incurred  a  great  expcnce  ?  Our 
whole  hiftory  from  that  time  to  this  is 
little  elfe,  but  a  fcene  of  prodigality  in 
the  fervice  of  different  People  or  Princes, 
for  wdiich  no  man  can  give  any  good 
reafon.  However  I  anfwcr  on  this  oc~ 

'  callon 
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cafion  with  the  facl.  We  did  not  engage; 
in  the  late  war  at  the  requeft  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  nor  upon  any  defire  or  inclination  of 
theirs.  The  language  at  the  time  was  on 

the  contrary,  that  the  lefs  concerned  the  , 

^  .  «*  • 

inhabitants  of  our  colonies  appeared  to  be 
'  ■  about  the  incroachments  of  the  French, 

the  more  reafon  we  had  to  be  jealous  on 
the  fubjedt.  I  believe,  that  I  may  in  lup- 
'  ■  port  of  what  I  am  faying  venture  to  ap- 

,  peal  to  thole,  who  are  the  bed;  acquainted- 

'  with  that  period.  Had  it  been  otherwife, 

X 

I  '  we  Ihould  no  doubt  have  heard  enough  of 

i* 

;  it.  Subftantial  reafons  might  be  given, 

i'  .  that  the  Americans  judged  better  in  the 

cafe,  than  we.  There  may  be  ground  for 
us  to  condemn  ourfelves  for  not  having 
.  •  confulted  them  more  on  the  fubjecl^  than 

we  did,  before  that  we  were  fo  hafty  to 

•  ^ 

take  up  the  hatchet.  However  theie  is 

not  the  lead:  pretence  for  cnarging  to 

their  account  the  confequences  of  a  wai, 

which  we  undertook  without  any  m- 

llance 

iet 

( 
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itance  and  application  from  them  and  cii’ 
tireiy  of  our  own  rnction. 

Bat  the  honour  of  Government  is  con¬ 
cerned.  'I'hat  IS  certainly  an  unaccountable 

^  haps  very  uncor’ 
inon;  that  if  Government  or  in  olain  Eng'- 

*  X  ci 

lifn,  the  Minifter  and  thofe  about  him  do  a 
thing  which  iliall  be  wiCied  to  be  un¬ 
done,  they  are  therefore  to  proceed  in  the 
fame  road  and  do  many  more  fuch,  until 
at  length  the  cafe  may  perhaps  be  beyond 
redrcfs.  Surely  the  more  credit  is  loft  the 
deeper  that  people  are  plunged  into  mif- 
chief.  The  welrare  and  happinefs  of  five  or 
fix  millions  of  mankind  or  more  is  a  prodi¬ 
gious  object.  Whoever  puts  himfelf  at 
the  helm  of  our  State  undertakes  in  a 
manner  for  that.  W e  are  all  mortal  and 
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retrieve  it,  A  late  Minifter  repealed  ail 
A6t  fimilar  to  the  one  in  qneftion  and  that 
Statefman  well  knew  what  to  dp  and  what 
to  avoid.  In  the  prefent  cafe  a  giilph  is 
before  us,  which  will  not  admit  many 
fleps  forwards,  but  that  the  Government 
and  the  Public  v/ill  both  go  headlong. 

But  their  outrages.  I  prefume  theie  • 
to  be  an  objeft  of  difcourfe,  as  well  as  any 
other  fubjedl ;  how  can  they  otherwife  be 
difculTed  and  conlidered  ?  However  I 
lliall  without  declaring  any  opinion  of  my 
own  take  them  up  only  m  the  light,  as 
they  may  appear  to  an  American.  He 
will  certainly  fay,  that  thefe  receive  their 
complexion  from  the  claim  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  not  to  be  taxed  by  us  and  accordingly 
as  that  111  all  be  grounded  or  not.  If  that 
is  not  well  founded,  that  then  their  whole 
oppofition  is  unlawful,  whether  only  con¬ 
cert  and  combination  or  force  or  violence. 

That  the  latter  indeed  may  be  produftive  of 

more 
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more  mifchief  than  the  former, butthat  they 
are  on  fach  a  fuppofition  both  of  them 
entirely  unwarrantable.  I  would  in  this 
cafe  willingly  fpeak  freely  but  without 
ofiencej  he  would  therefore  certainly 

add,  that  fhould  the  Americans  on  the 
other  hand  have  a  real  right  not  to  be  fo 
taxed,  they  are  undoubtedly  intitled  like-  ' 
wife  to  the  neceffary  means  of  uung  and 
enjoying  that  right.  That  this  is  a  rule  of 
the  law  of  nature  as  well  as  of  the  law  of 
the  land  or  rather  that  the  latter,  has  only 

borrowed  it  from  the  former.  I  ibeak 

“  1 

v.dth  great  fubrniffion  5  but  he  would 
without  doubt  proceed,  that  the  means 
ufed  on  this  occafion  were  abfolutelvthofe 

neceifary  ones  and  no  other;  that  a.n  ob- 

% 

jedl  was  artfully  or  judicioufiy  cliofen  for 


this  tax,  which  is  fo.  confliant  a  part  of 


diet  or  luxury,  that  it  was  totally  impof- 
fible  to  prevent  the  tax  from  taking  place 
without  hindering  the  commodity  itfeif 
from  being  introduced ;  tliat  therefore  the 

.II  2,  Americans  . 
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Ainerirans  niiifl  abfolutely  do  that  or  loft 
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tneir  right ;  tliat  the  eiideavoiiring  to  do 
it  by  a  genej'al  concert  and  aoreement 
would  iiave  been  no  better  than  buildine' 

<3 

a  city  out  of  tiie  Tands  of  tlie  fea  ;  tliat 
tlrereupon  the  towpx  of  Eofton  did  at  a 
fort  of  public  meeting  ufe  eveiy  inf'ance 
and  application  pollible  both  with  the 


Captains  of  the  tea  blips  and  with  the 
Governor,  tiiat  the  lea  iTiiglit  be  returned, 
mitouched  and  iin damaged  as  it  came ; 
that  tills  would  have  lecared  their  right 
and  they  deiii’ed  no  moi  e  3  that  this  was 
abfoluteiy  refined  3  tliat  there  was  there¬ 
upon  no  expedient  left  for  the  preferving 
their  right  but  deff:rcying  the  tea  3  that 
this  was  v/ithout  any  exprefs  autliority  of 
the  town  done  by  private  people,  but  in 
all  appearance 'witlt  the  general  inclina¬ 


tion  and  witli  the  leafi:  mifehief  and  da¬ 


mage 


bie3  that  tliere  v/as  fome  tea 

I 

fpiit,  but  no  blood  3  that  this  refers  the 
whole  to  the  hiil  and  original  queftion  of 
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the  ri?-ht  I  that  the  Americans  make  there- 
on  the  fame  claim,  as  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  would  liave  in  an  efiential  circum- 
ffance  of  the  Uinon  or  thofc  of  Ireland 
Oiouid  the  line  obfervcd  betvvecn  them 
and  Great-Britam  be  palled  in  any  point 
which  would  aftect  their  whole  interefl 
and  welfare,  as  a  nation  ;  that  in  tne 
other  colonies  the  Governors  and  Cap 
tains  confented  to  the  fending  back  tlie 
tea  or  fnutting  it  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as 

never  to  be  Ibid  or  difperfed  ;  that  tliefe 
did  not  therefore  in  their  cafes  make  im¬ 
mediate  force  neceffary,  but  that  tlieir  act 
was  in  effect  the  lame  and  hands  on  the 

That  there  is 
iignant  in  the  whole  matter,  nothing  but 
a  determined  dehre  to  fanport  this  tliei 

i.  i. 

great  and  ncccfTary  right.  Tliis  is  no 

J  'iW- 

doubt  the  American  idea,  as  appears  by 
many  proofs  and  papers  from  that  fide  ot 
the  Wcl  L  Cl  • 


’  all  mvfdf  nr efiime  to  foeal 

^  X  -  Jt 


no  opinion  in  the  cafe,  much  lefs  vviii  I 

^  ,  A  . 


call  again  on  the  manes  of  our  ancellors 
in  fupport  of  this  pretenfion.  But  flicuid 
it  be  obferved,  that  it  ends  in  a  queftion, 
which  concerns  the  bounds  and  iimits  of 
government;  I  cannot  on  the  occafion 
but  repeat  and  enforce  by  this  example 
the  remark  before  m»ade,  of  how  dan¬ 


gerous  and  deadly  a  nature  the  difputes 
and  contells  are,  which  lead  thither. 


So  much  for  the  reflitude  of  taxing;  the 

o 

Americans !  But  I  may  be  told  that  I 
have  not  yet  touched  the  true  point,  that 


I  have  been  doing  little  more,  than  a  man, 
w'ho  rides  poll  out  of  liis  road.  That 


Statefmen  and  Politicians  do  indeed  feme- 


tiines  talk  of  the  right  and  wrong,  of  the 
jullice  and  injullice  of  meafares ;  but 
that  this  is  all  only  ollenfible  reafoning, 
while  there  may  be  at  the  botton  nothing, 
W'hich  they  really  care  lefs  about.  Th 
the  Great  do  every  where  bear  hard  on 
the.  Little,  the  ftrong  on  the  weak.  That 


iX  L 
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the  hawk  hunts  the  partridge,  the  lion  the 
wolf  and  the  wolf  the  lamb  ;  tliat  power¬ 
ful  Princes  and  States  oppr.efs  the  Hclplefs 
and  the.  High  and  the  Rich  thofe  be¬ 
neath  them  that  this  is  the  courfe  of  the 
world  and  the  chapter  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  we  intend  to  confult  and  to 
follow ;  that  we  want  money  at  home ; 
that  our  debts  are  very  heavy  and  our  re- 
'  fources  but  too  nearly  at  an  end  3  that  wc 
have  vet  fleets  and  armies  and  are  deter- 
mined  to  bend  to  our  w'ill  our  colonies  of 


America  and  to  make  them  fubfervient  to 
our  wants  and  occafions  3  that  this  is  at 


the  bottom  and  that  all  my  caiuiftry  may 
in  the  mean  time  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
grocers  and  paflry-cooks  5  tliat  if  people 
muft  write  about  matters  oi  llate,  they 
ought  do  it  like  men.  Very  well  3  I  joni 
iffue  hereon,  only  don’t 
fall  3  one  thing  at  a  time. 


us  go  too 


I  an- 


V 


I  2nf\ver  that  you  cannot  force  them 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  that  you  can. 
Tne  number  of  tree  people  in  thofe  colo¬ 
nies  13  reciconed  at  towards  two  millions. 
The  common  calculation  is  of  one  fenci- 
ble  01  fighting  man,  in  five  perfons  and 
this  is  fuppofed  to  be  rather  under  than 
over  the  truth.  This  v/ill  give  us  at  leaf!: 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thoufand 
fighting  men  on  the  number  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Mr.  Rome  tells  us  indeed  in 
fome  letters  &c.  lately  publifhed  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  colonies  “  that  there  is 


“  hardly  any  thing  more  common,  than 
“  to  hear  them  boafr  of  particular  colo- 
“  lonies  that  can  raife  on  a  fiiort  notice 
“a  hundred  thoufand  fi ditinv  men.” 

O 

Ilovcevcr  to  have  nothing  to  do  vrith 
tliefe  exaggerations  and  to  take  only  the 
number  before  mentioned  ;  what  expect¬ 
ation  can  tnere  be  of  fending  from  hence 
an  army  fit  to  fubdac  that  continent,  a 
country  not  defended  indeed  on  the  fide 
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of  the  fea  with  forts  and  caftles  built  by 
men, but  extreamly  ftrong  within  by  the  na¬ 
tural  fortifications  of  forefts  and  of  rivers. 

But  can  they  arm  fo  many?  In  any 
country  very  greatly  taxed  and  much 
more  fo  than  its  inhabitants  would  wil¬ 
lingly  bear  witli,  it  is  impofllble  confift- 
ently  with  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  to  arm 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Thcfe 
might  be  apt  tp  count  nofes  and  to  confi- 
der,  who  were  the  ftronger,  they  them- 
felves  or  the  tax-gatherers  and  the  Red¬ 
coats  or  White-coats  or  Black-coats  or  any 
other,  who  fupport  them.  The  difficulty 
would  be  yet  greater,  were  there  any  fur¬ 
ther  diffatisfa<ftion.  But  thefe  are  all 
democratical  governments,  where  the 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
where  there  is  not  the  leaft  difficulty  or 
jealoufy  about  putting  .arms  into  the 
hands  of  every  man  in  the  country. 

But 


1 


I 
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But  are  they  united  among  themfelves  ? 
In  the  caufe  of  hot  being  taxed  by  us  it  is 
well  underftood,  hov/  much  they  are  fo. 
All  accounts  and  reports  from  thence  of 
all  men  and  of  all  parties  run  in  that  {file 
and  concur  in  that  circumftance.  It  was 
fo  experienced  to  a  very  great  degree  con¬ 
cerning  the  Stamps  and  has  now  been 
found  the  fame  on  the  occafion  of  the  T ea. 
Their  condud  has  in  the  cafe  been  every 
where  alike  and  correfpondent.  The  Tea 
is  either  returned  without  being  landed  or 
received  without  being  fuftered  to  be  fold, 
at  New- York,  at  Penfylvania,  at  Caro¬ 
lina,  at  all  the  places  to  which  it  was 
fent.  We  reckon  entirely  without  our 
hold,  if  we  don’t  exped  to  have  to  do 
with  a  union  of  that  continent  or  depend 
on  any  rneafures  infufhcient  to  fubdue  the 
whole. 

But  let  me  alk  j  how  can  we  exped 
otherwife  ?  They  are  not  unacquainted 

with 
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with  the  hiftory  of  the  mother-country. 
They  know  the  weight  of  the  taxing  hand 
here.  They  have  heard  of  our  debt  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  pounds 
fterling  incurred  fmce  the  Revolution  be- 
fides  other  hundreds  of  millions  fpent  cur¬ 
rently  within  the  fame  period.  The  time 
to  come  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  time 
pad.  Will  our  brethren  of  America  ex¬ 
pect,  that  this  hand  Ihould  be  lighter  on 
them  at  a  diftance  or  tlrat  our  breads  will 
feel  more  for  them  than  for  ourfeives  ? 
Let  an  Englifnman  make  the  cafe  his  own 
and  quedion  himfelf  j  what  he  fliould 
think  were  he  of  that  country  and  his 
whole  fortune  and  concerns  there.  Would 
not  he  believe  Ins  all  to  be  at  dake  upon 
the  cad  ?  Does  any  one  in  America  or  in 
-England  imagine,  that  all  thefe  difputes 
and  feuds  are  only  at  the  bottom  about  a 
duty  of  threepence  upon  a  pound  of  tea  r 
How  can  then  any  candid  man  doubt, 
.whether  there  will  be  a  general  union 

I  2  and 
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:lnd  concurrence  on  the  lubjcfl  or  woh-* 
der  if  there  is  fo  ? 

They  are  faid  to  have  already  Conlmit-^ 
tees  of  Correlpondence  and  no  doubt  ne-*^ 
ceffity  will  teach  them  other  means  of 
moving  and  acting  together.  Every  thing 
is  there  by  choice  and  election ;  they  w^ilf 
probably  have  at  their  head,  as  capable 
and  as  wife  men,  as  are  to  be  found 
among  them.  The  power  and  influence 
of  Governors  and  other  civil  officers  ap-* 
pointed  from  hcnce^  muft  on  an  open 

rupture  have  an  end.  Oitr  authority 
would  perhaps  then  extend  little  further^ 
than  where  it  was  enforced  by  our  owii 
troops.* 

But  what  are  an'  untrained'  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  multitude  ?  Could  not  an  expe¬ 
rienced  officer  with  a  few  regular  regiments 
do  what  he  would  in  America  ?  I  anfwer, 
til  at  a  different'  ftory  may  be  told.  In  the 


war 
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■war  before  lafl:  our  meafurcs  dire^led  ab 
home  were  eveiy  where  unfuccefsful.  The 
plains  of  Flanders  were  fatten’d  with 
fome  of  the  bell  blood  of  Britain  and  of 
Ireland.  Our  government  was  fliaken  al- 
moft  to  the  foundation  by  a  rebellion 
contemptible  in  its  beginning.  Were  we 
more  foitunate  in  our  attempt  by  fea 
againft  Pondicherry  or  that  afterwards 
againlt  Port  POiient  ?  But  the  people  of 
New  England  maintained  at  that  time 
the  honour  of  our  arms.  It  is  well, 
known,  that  they  carried  on  with  their 

own  counfels  and  with  their  own  foldiery 
and  under  the  command  of  one  of  their 
own  planters  againft  Cape  Breton  and 
Louilbourg  an  expedition,  the  event  of 
which  need  not  now  be  told.  We  did  not  be¬ 
gin  in  a  much  better  manner  the  laft  war. 
I  am  unwilling  to  call  to  mind  our  firft 
campaigns  in  Germany,  our  fituation  and 
treaty,  of  Clofter-Seven,  the  fate  of  IVIi- 
norca  or  the  hiftories  of  Bradock  and  A- 
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bercrombie.  But  who  were  at  that  time 
the  firft:  to  ftem  the  tide  of  our  ill-fortune? 
Was  not  it  an  American  militia,  who 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Johnfon  a 
gentleman  at  that  time  of  the  country, 
met,  fought  and  beat  the  French  and  In¬ 
dians  under  Monfieur  Diefkau  and  made 
prifoncr  their  commander?  But  what 
wonders  were  afterwards  done  by  our 
people  properly  condudled  and  direfted  ? 
It  is  very  true,  and  I  am  fure,  that  I  have 
no  inclination  to  depreciate  them.  But 
neither  did  thofe  of  America  want  their 
fhare  therein.  However  the  courage  of 
our  countrymen  was  never  yet  queftioned; 
but  may  they  always  unite  and  employ  it 
againh:  our  common  enemies  and  never 

I 

be  encamped  or  embattled  againft  one 
another  either  in  America  or  any  where 
elfe. 


But  we  arc  mafters  at  fea  and  where- 
ever  our  lliips  can  come.  We  may  do, 

what- 


■ 

I  k 
^1 
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whatever  a  fleet  can.  Very  true  ;  but  it 
cannot  fail  all  over  North- America.  It 
is  faid,  that  Marflial  Saxe  had  before  the 
declaration  of  the  lafl:  war  but  one  and  at 
the  time  of  our  army  being  in  Germany 
conceived  a  defign  to  have  landed  on  our 
coafl:  with  ten  thoufand  men  and  to  have 
tried  the  fortune  of  a  brifk  march  to 
London.  He  did  not  find  thisTo  eafy  to 

execute,  as  he  thought  for.  He  was  moft 
liappily  difappointed.  But  there  was  an 
objedf.  No  one  can  tell  the  confequence, 
had  he  fucceeded.  The  prefent  is  a  very 
different  matter.  No  immediate  impref- 
fion  upon  the  town  of  Boflon  nor  polTef- 
fion  taken  of  it  by  means  of  a  fleet  nor 
the  fame  circumftance  with  regard  to  any 
other  towns  of  America  liable  thereto  by 
their  fituation  will  carry  the  command  of 
that  whole  continent  or  force  it  to  fub- 
mitto  meafures  fo  univerfally  againfl;  their 
bent  and  inclination. 


It 


It  may  however  be  faid,  that  this  is 
not  the  plan.  The  charter  of  the  tov/n 
of  Bofton  is  to  be  changed  and  their  trade 
fufpended  and  other  meafures  of  the  very 
ilrongeft  fort  to  be  enforced  againftthem. 
The  moving  mountain  is  according  to 
the  imaglaation  of  Dr.  Swift  to  hang 
over  them  and  the  fun  not  to  fliine  or  the 
rain  or  the  dew  to  fall  on  them,  until 
they  are  brought  to  fubmiflion  and  made 
to  the  reft  of  America  an  example  of  the 
danger  of  refraflorinefs  and  difobedience 
to  the  mother  country ;  all  which  we 

:  think  may  and  will  with  time  be  com.» 
palled  and  accomplilhed. 

This  is  indeed  .as  to  the  queftion  of 
force  the  true  point  of  the  matter  j  I 
mean,  which  will  at  laft  and  at  the  end 
of  a  long  trial  get  the  better ;  but  I  add, 
that  this  will  probably  not  be  Great- 
Britain.  Here  I  muft  again  crave  leave 
to  write  with  freedom.  If  it  is  the  firft 

wifdoni 
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wifdom  of  a  private  man  to  know  him' 
felf ;  fo  muft  it  likewife  be  that  of  a  State 
to  confider  in  all  its  meafures  its  own  con¬ 
dition  and  fituation.  The  fearching  into 

our  circumftances  neither  makes  or  mars 
them.  But  what  muft  be  our  cafe,  ftiould 
we  have  any  woitnd  or  milchief  and  tliat 
it  might  not  be  probed  or  examined  ?  V/c 
muft  ever  fuppofe  our  adverfaiies  to  be 
informed  and  not  by  fhutting  our  own 
eyes  pretend  to  blind  other  people.  I 

<  a 

ftiall  therefore  without  fcruple  enquire 
into  the .  ftate  of  the  public,  as  far  "as  it 
concerns  my  fubjeft. 

The  condition  of  the  great  ftaple  ma-r: 
nufaftures  of  our  country  is  well  knovv^n. 
Thofe  of  the  linen  and  the  filk  arc  in  the 

t 

greateft  diftrefs  and  the  w'oollen  and  the 
linen  are  now  publickly  banded  and  con^ 

■tending  againft  one  another.  One  part 
of  our  people  is  ftarving  at  home  on  the 
alrps  of  their  parifhes  and  another  run.- 
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» 

ning  abroad  to  this  very  country,  that  we 
are  contending  with.  The  produce  of 
North-America  uied  to  be  fent  yearly  to 
Britain  is  reckoned  at  about  four  mil¬ 
lions  fterling ;  the  manufaftures  of  Bri¬ 
tain  and  other  commodities  returned  from 
hence  at  nearly  the  fame  fum  j  the  debts 
due  from  people  in  America  to  the  Britifh 
merchants  here  at  about  fix  millions  or  a 
year  and  a  half  of  that  commerce.  I  fay, 
the  time  paft  muft  be  our  guide  with  re- 
fpeft  to  that  to  come.  Suppofmg  there¬ 
fore  the  Americans  to  a6l  in  this  cafe,  as 
they  did  in  that  of  the  Stamp  Aft ;  we 
{hall  then  have  yearly  until  the  final  fet- 
tlement  of  this  affair  manufaftures  to  the 
value  of  four  millions  fterling  left  and 
heaped  on  the  hands  of  our  merchants 
and  mailer -manufafturers  or  we  fhall 
have  workmen  and  poor  people  put  out 
of  employ  and  turned  adrift  in  that  pro¬ 
portion.  There  will  likewifc  be  with^ 
drawn  frorn  our  home  confumption  and 
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out  of  our  general  trade  and  traffick  North 
American  commodities  to  the  fame  value, 
and  debts  will  to  the  immenfe  fum  above 
mentioned  be  with-held  from  private  people 
here.  This  was  the  train  of  things  begun 
before  and  we  muft  look  for  the  like 
again.  What  effefts  thefe  things  will  pro¬ 
duce  confidering  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
trade,  manufactures  and  manufacturers, 

the  condition  of  our  poor  at  home  and 
the  numbers  of  our  people  running  abroad, 

it  don’t  want  many  words  to  explain  and 
fet  forth.  They  were  before  very  feverely 

felt  for  the  time,  that  they  lafted  and  it 
is  apprehended,  that  the  prefent  fituation 
of  the  Public  is  yet  more  liable  to  the  im- 
preflion.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  diftrelTes  which  we  are  for  the  • 
fake  of  a  trial  of  Ikili  with  our  colonies 
going  to  bring  on  ourfelves  and  which 
muft  be  perpetually  magnifying  and  in- 
creafing,  as  long  as  the  unnatural  conteft 
fhall  continue. 

K  2  To 
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To  thefe  a  former  adminiftration  gavtf 
way }  but  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
prefent  has  by  returning  to  the  ftiock  re- 
folved  to  be  rnore  callous  on  the  occalion 
and  to  leave  the  Americans,  the  merchants 
and  the  manufadlurers  to  fettle  among 
themfelves  their  matters,  as ,  they  may. 
Our  people  will  indeed  be  lefs  clamorous 
about  the  ears  of  their  betters  if  they  {hall 
all  run  and  emigrate  out  of  the  kingdom. 
But  there  is  a  circumftance  not  yet  men¬ 
tioned,  wdiich  will  bid  fair  to  go  further 
and  which  may  but  too  probably  involve 
in  one  common  confufion  the  nation,  the 
government  and  the  adminiftration  itfelf, 
1  mean  the  danger  of  a  diforder  or  failure 
of  the  public  revenue,  the  difficulty  or 
impoffibility  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the 
debt,  the  navy,  the  army,  the  civil  lift 
and  our  other  expences ;  if  the  prefent 
contention  ftiall  proceed  and  continue. 


I  delire 
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I  defxre  in  explanation  of  this  to  con- 
fider  our  prefent  income,  our  out-goings 
and  our  refources.  I  will  not  enter  into 
any  detail  thereon ;  the  particulars  in. 
grofs  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofc 
before  us.  I  will  however  in  order  to  be 
the  better  underftood  premife  fomething 
about  the  revenue  in  general.  It  may  be 
divided  into  .two  parts,  the  one  of  taxes 
laid  in  perpetuity,  the  other  ot  fuch  as 
arC'  granted  by  the  year  and  for  the  year. 
The  firft  part  confifts  of  all  our  taxes  in 
general  whatfoever,  except  the  Land-tax 
and  the  annual  Malt- tax  ;  the  latter  con- 
fifts  of  thefe  two  only.  Pei'petuai  taxes 
are  now  in  the  language  of  Europe  often 
cxprefled  by  the  name  of  funds,  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  fixed  and  fettled  foundation  for  any 
fpecial  ufe  and  particularly  for  that  of 
borrowing  money.  It  was  to  anfwer  tlie 
intereft  of  our  debts,  that  our  own  funds 
were  eftablifhed  and  they  are  now  pledged 
for  that  purpofe.  Thefe  of  ours  have 

been 
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been  chiefly  thrown  into  three  great  com¬ 
mon  ones  called  the  General,  the  Aggre- 
ga^'e  and  the  South  Sea  Funds.  Thefe 
are  fometimes  with ,  all  other  funds  or 
perpetual  taxes  whatfoever  deffined  and 
fettled  for  the  difcharge  of  the  intereft  of 
our  debt  comprehended  and  united  toge¬ 
ther  in  difcourfe  and  called  the  Sinking 
Fund;  although  there  is  in  reality 
no  one  particular  Fund  of  that  name, 
any  more  than  there  is  fuch  a  piece  of 
money  as  a  pound  fterling  or  a  French 
iivre.  The  Civil  Lift  is  placed  on  the  fame 

Funds,  as  the  intereft  of  the  Public  Debt. 
What  remains  annually  of  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  of  thofe  Funds  after  the  fatisfying 
thefe  two  incumbrances  is,  what  is  meant 
by  the  furplus  of  the  Sinking  F und.  I  have 
thought  proper  to  preface  thefe  few  things, 
that  my  owai  language  may  at  leaft  be  un- 
derftood,  in  what  little  I  ftiall  fay  on  the 
{iibjeCt. 


The 
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The  intereft  of  our  debt  amounts  to 
near  upon,  five  millions  a  year ;  all  annul-* 
ties  for  lives  or  years,  every  thing  re¬ 
deemable  or  irredeemable  included.  The 

V 

Civil  Lift  is  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  The  furplus  of  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund  is  changing  and  uncertain,  that 
being  compo fed  of  very  many  variable 
parts.  It  is  impoflible  to  fix  it,  but  I 
will  at  an  average  for  the  fake  of  round 
numbers  fuppofe  it  to  be  two  millions 
and  more,  about  as  much  more  as  will 
anfwer  to  what  the  intereft  of  the  debt 
may  want  of  five  millions.  We  lhall  then 
have  about  feven  millions  three  quarters 

for  the  produce  of  our  perpetual  Taxes 

and  Funds.  Our  annual  taxes  remain 
then  only  to  be  confidered,  which  are 
eafily  reckoned  the  Land-tax  granted 
for  a  million  and  an  half  at  timee  Ihillings 
in  the  pound,  as  it  now  is  j  the  Malt-tax 
always  granted  at  three  quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion.  Thefe  fums  put  together  give  us 

about 
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about  ten  millions  of  pounds  fterling, 

being  our  prefent  annual  nation^  income 
and  likewife  our  prefent  annual  national 
expence  j  including  what  may  at  times 
be  paid  towards  the  difeharge  of  the  Public 

Debt  and  belides  the  colledfipn,  which  is 
not  to  my  prefent  purpofe. .  Should  any 
one  be  of  opinion,  that  the  furplus  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  is  either- over  charged  or 
undercharged,  he  has  my  cpnfent  to  make 
fuch  addition  to  it  or  fubtra6lion  from 

it,  as  he  fiiall  pleafe.  Neither  the  one 

**  .  * 

©r  the  other  will  affe^  the  argument 
which  I  am  upon.  Our  -  receipts  and 
difburfments  will  in  either  cafe  gp  hand 
in  hand.  I  fhall  therefore  without  any 

more  nice  difquifition  take  thefe  at  the 

♦ 

medium  of  about  ten  millions  fleiiins: 
each. 


Sp  much  fpr  our  income  and  our  exr 
pences.  Let  us  next  confider  our  rer 
fources ;  I  inean  what  refources  we  may 

be 
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DC  fuppofed  to  have  in  our  power  without 
treating  any  new  debt.  The  firfl;  to 
occur  will  be  the  furplus  of  the  Sinking 
Fund.  We  apply  of  courfe  to  this  on 
'almofi:  all  occafions.  We  are  by  law 
obliged  to  diicharge  regularly  the  intereli 
of  our  debt ;  but  whatever  we  may  be  in 
prudence  and  a  proper  care  of  ourfelves' 
and  of  thofe  after  u^,  we  are  by  no  con¬ 
trail  or  engagement  bound  to  do  more  or 

j 

to  pay  off  any  part  of  the  principal  of  if. 
This  furplus  is  therefore  one  refource;  but 
itis  fuch  no  otherwife  or  further,  than  it 
can  be  fpared  from  our  current  expences, 
towards  which  it  is  commonly  in  whole 
or  in  part  taken.  W e  can  for  our  pre- 
fent  purpofe  reckon  only  on  fo  much  of  it, 
as  might  otherwife  be  employed  towards 

leffening  the  capital  of  our  debt.  We 

* 

have  now  had  twelve  years  of  peace,  in 
wliich  time  I  reckon,  that  we  have  dif- 
charged  about  eight  millions  of  that  ca¬ 
pital.  Fhis  v/ili  therefore  at  an  average 


■  i 
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give  us  by  the  year  two-thirds  of  a  miiliori 
I  or  fomething  more  than  fix  hundred 

thoufand  pounds.  This  is  what  we  may 

I 

look  to  for  one  of  our  refources.  But 

•I 

we  have  likewife  another,  which  is  the 
1  Land-tax,  That  is  now  at  three  fnillings 

in  the  pound,  but  it  is  fometimes  at  four. 
We  may  therefore  count  in  cafe  of  exi- 
1  S^i'^cy  on  one  fhiiling  more,  that  is  on 

half  a  million.  Thefe  two  fums  amount 

I 

i  together  to  about  one  million  one  hun¬ 

dred  thoufand  pounds.  Thefe  are  our 
'  refources  and  without  borrowing  thefe  arc 

.  all. 

Let  us  next  turn  in  our  thoughts,  whe- 

> 

ther  thefe  eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds 

L 

J  a  year,  being  a  little  more  than  a  tenth 

)  part  of  our  prefent  income,  are  likely  to 

‘  '  -be  fufheient  for  this  American  occafion. 

Fleets  and  armies,  fhips  of  war  and  regi¬ 
ments  are  the  means,  the  Tip-ftaves  and 

i  the  ConftableSj  which  are  to  execute  the 

meafures 

jt 

r 

i 

If 
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meafures  in  queftion.  A  million  goes  but 
a  very  little  way  with  us  in  fuch  articles. 
T1  lis  bufinefs  inull  in  it  include  a  fuppo- 
fition,  that  all  our  colonies,  all  our  an¬ 
cient  colonies  on  that  continent  may  in 
the  progrefs  of  it  be  combined  and  united 
in  one  common  alibciation,  intereft  and 
defence.  There  can  be  no  reafonable 
hopes  of  fuccefs,  nothing  but  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  difappointment  direcfly  in  view 
by  proceeding  on  any  plan,  which  does 
not  comprehend  the  probability  of  that 
circumftance.  What  a  field  is  then  here 
opened  ?  Is  our  million  or  eleven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  to  furnifli  us  there  like- 
wife  ?  However  thefe  things  concern  only 
our  expences .  Let  us  confider  the  other 

fide  of  our  fituation ;  how  much  our  in¬ 
come  is  at  the  fame  time  likely  to  be  lef- 
fcned.  Four  millions  fterling  yearly  of  the 
produce  of  America ;  as  many  of  the 
merchandize  of  Great-Britain  j  more  of 
debts  here  at  home  withheld  and  kept  back 

L  2  from  - 
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from  oiur  duties,  our  culloms  and  our  ex- 
cife.  What  an  operation  on  the  revenue  ? 
Is  our  million  one  hundred  fhoufand 
pounds  to  fupply  all  this  bcfides  ?  How  is 
it  pofiible  either  on  the  one  hand,  that  a 
perfon  having  thele  circumflances  before 
his  eye§  fhould  fet  on  foot  the  prefeH|: 
meafures  againll  our  colonies  or  on  the 
other,  that  any  one  having  capacity  and 
underflinding  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
government  and  admin iftration  of  a  great 
kingdom  fliould  fo  overlook  them  ?  This 
feems  to  be  like  not  difcerning  the  fun  at 
noon -day  or  the  moon  and  the  liars 
night. 

There  is  from  the  general  condition  qf 
our  country,  but  too  much  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  the  public  revenue  is  with¬ 
out  thefe  additional  caufes  finking  and 
decreafmg.  This  could  not  but  add 
greatly  to  our  difficulties  in  the  fituation 
before  defcribed.  However  it  is  to  be 

hoped,  V 
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1  t 

hoped,  that  this  is  only  furmife  and  opi¬ 
nion.  I  fhall  not  take  it  into  the  prefent 
account ;  but  mod:  alTuredly  any  one  at 
the  head  of  our  affairs  ought  not  to  for¬ 
get  it  in  his,  if  it  is  true. 

W  * 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  we  will  in  the 
fuppofed  exigency  borrow  as  our  prede- 
ceffors  have  done  before  us.  I  anfwer, 
that  this  may  very  probably  be  then  out 
of  our  power.  I  will  not  go  upon  a  ge¬ 
neral  difcuffion,  whether  we  fhould  enter 
into  another  war,  with  the  fame  credit 
we  have  hitherto  had  ;  although  we  may 
have  but  too  much  reathn  to  reflect  bn 
that  fubjedl.  But  the  confideration  pro¬ 
perly  before  us  is,  what  would  be  the 
ftate  of  our  credit  under  a  revolt  and  fe- 
paration  of  our  fettlements  in  America, 
that  great  and  effential  fource  of  our 
riches  and  revenue  ?  Loans  and  money 
advanced  to  us  have  as  yet  been  reckoned 
equally  /ecure,  there  has  been  no  doubt 

made 


t 
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made  of  the  regular  payment  of  the  inte- 
reft  nor  in  confequence  of  a  public  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  principal,  whether  we  fliould 
ourfelves  happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefs 
ful  on  any  occaficn,  wherein  v/e  were  at 
the  time  concerned  and  for  which  they  were 
borrowed.  They  were  as  fafe  under  the 
defeats  and  difappointments  of  the  war 
before,  as  upon  the  victories  and  con- 
quefts  of  the  laft.  But  things  could  .not 
in  this  cafe  but  be  much  changed.  The 
fecurity  of  millions  lent  muft' depend 
upon  the  future  chance  and  fortune  of 
war.  It  might  be  made  a  doubt,  what 
fruits  would  for  fome  years  to  come  be 
received  from  provinces  mangled  and  mu¬ 
tilated  in  a  fevere  conteft  decided  to  their 
difadyantage,  fliould  thefe  at  lafl  return 

to  U3  again ;  but  no  one  could  overlook, 

* 

what  muff  be  the  cafe  fhould  the  event 
terminate  againft  us  and  end  after  an  ex- 
pence  of  much  treafure  and  blood  in  fo 
fatal  and  ineftimable  a  lofs  on  our  fide, 

ag 
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as  that  of  thefe  colonies  would  be.  'How- 
ever  no  man  knows,  whether  this  affair 
might  run  into  a  very  long  trial.  A  ge¬ 
neral  breach  and  defe6lion  of  thefe  colo¬ 
nies  would  cut  the  finews  of  our  power. 
W e  could  not ,  moft  probably  iii  fuch  a 
fituation  long  continue  to  provHe  and 
pay  the  intereft  of  our  moft  enormous 
debt  .already  incurred  and  fubfifting.  It 
need  not  be  repeated,  that  it  is  the  affift- 
ance  received  from  their  commerce  and 
produce,  which  enables  us  now  to  do  it. 
Deprived  of  that  it  will  be  but  to  little 
purpofe  for  us  to  be  inventing  new  Funds 

V 

at  home.  We  have  enow  of  them  al¬ 
ready.  More  would  only  run  foul  of  one 
another.  We  may  in  that  day  without 
the'operations  of  a  war  in  America,  with¬ 
out  the  fending  or  fupplying  fleets  or  ar¬ 
mies  at  a  diftance,  without  creating  new 
debts,  new  Funds  and  new  taxes  have  at 
our  own  homes  from  our  a(ftual  fituation 

bufmels 
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bulinefs  on  our  hands,  but  too  fufficient 
to  engage  and  employ  us. 

^  ■  But  it  may  be  afked,  what  will  be  the 
confequence  Ihould  we  from  thefe  caufeS 
become  unable  to  pay  the  ihterefl;  of  oiif 
.  prefent  debt.  I  will  be  bold  to'  fay,  that' 
there  is  no  man  living  wile  enough  to 
anlwer  that  queltion  in  its  extent.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  men  ;  but  there  is  ho 
preceding  hillory  or  tradition  of  any  ftatc 
or  nation  whatloever,  which  cart  throw 
fufhcient  light  on  that  propolitioh.  There 
never  was  before  in  tlie  v/oiid  fuch  a  debt 
contradfed  or  fubfifting,  as  the  Britilli. 
Letters  and  books  are'  older  thaii  money, 

7 

I  mean  than  gold  and  hlver  commonly 
current  and  having  their  weight  known  by 
a  ftairip.  But  there  is  no  occalioh  to  rari- 
fack  ancient  times  ori  this  fubjedt.  'Tlie 
difcoveiy  of  Mexico  and  Peru  and  thb 
poflelTioh  of  them  by  the  Spaniards  is  the 
sera  from  wdience  vve  are  to  date  tlie  be- 


ginning 
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ginning  of  the  prefent  plenty  in  Europe 
of  thefe  two  precious  metals,  which  com¬ 
mand  often  individuals  and  fometimes 
commonwealths  and  kingdoms.  The  art 
of  Funding  was  formerly  very  confined. 
It  is  a  fuccelfion  of  Englifh  adminiftra- 
tions,  which  has  carried  it  to  an  extent 
never  before  known  among  men.  It  is 
a  new  experiment  in  a  ftate.  There  is 
no  example  of  it  in  the  annals  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  are  at  a  iofs  where  to  look 
for  the  confequences  of  fuch  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  and  unheard  of  deficiency  or 
bankruptcy,  as  this  would  prove.  How¬ 
ever  we  cannot  but  have  before  our  eyes 
diforder,  anarchy  and  confufion ;  the  mo¬ 
nied  interefi:  of  the  nation  banded  againft 
the  landed  and  the  landed  againft.  the 
monied ;  rich  monied  men  brought  to 
beggary  and  the  land  drained  of  the  ut- 
moft  farthing  which  can  be  forced  from 
it ;  eveiy  one  catching,  rending  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  prefent  moment ;  our  ma- 

M  nufafturcg 


dition ;  foreigners  preffing  for  their  de¬ 


mands  and  the  Dutch  particularly  in  rage 
and  almofl  in  madnefs  for  their  countlefs 


millions  trufled  and  hazarded  in  our 
country  j  perhaps  at  the  fame  time  dur 


for  want  of  pay.  Who  can  withal  tell 
the  end  j  for  the  debt,  the  burthen  and 


merly  withdrawn  themfelves  from  this 
ifland,  that  the  poffeffions  became  here 
through  the  weaknefs  and  helplelfnefs  of 
thofe  remaining  the  prize  and  the  prey  of 
all  plunderers,  pirates,  robbers  and  con¬ 
querors  who  came  and  feized.  upon  them ; 


Danes,  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  re- 
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fame  foot  be  once  more  a<5led  or  what  ifl’ue 
awaits  us,  he  only  knows  in  whofe  hands 
thefe  events  are.  But  we  muft  neceflarily 
expeft  that  the  diftant  or  detached  parts 
of  our  empire,  will  fall  from  us ;  the 
ftronger  and  the  bigger  will  probably  pro¬ 
vide  for  and  govern  themfelves,  the  weaker 
and  the  leffer  fink  away  or  feek  another 
mafter.  I  don’t  at  all  mean  that  they  Iiave 
any  inclination  fo  to  do,  where  w'e  give 
no  caufe  or  provocation ;  but  the  reins 
of  government  will  in  fucli  a  conjun<5fure 
of  courfe  and  of  themfelves  drop  out  of 
our  hands  ;  we  fhall  no  longer  be  able  to 
hold  them.  No  man  can  tell,  whether 
Great-Eritain  itfelf  might  at  that  time 
continue  in  one  or  whether  it  may  again 
be  fplit  and  divided  into  two.  There 
have  not  been  wanting  endeavours  to¬ 
wards  that  end,  I  don’t  now  pretend  to 
decide  at  whofe  door  this  principally  lies. 
It  is  not  perhaps  one  man  or  one  party 
only,  that  is  in  fault.  Tiiere  have  been 

M  2 
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on  one  hand  moft  unjuft  and  cruel  perfe- 
cutions.  High  and  ftrong  refentments  of 
thefe  are  no  otherwife  than  natural  and 
warrantable.  But  they  have  in  one  re- 
fpe6l  been  carried  to  an  unreafonable  ex¬ 
tent.  Reflections  have  been  made  and 
continued,  where  they  are  totally  un- 

I 

grounded  and  unmerited.  They  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  born  with  a  national  good 
fenfe,  that  brings  more  honour  to  the 
parties,  than  all  the  ribaldry  in  the  world 
can  ever  do  them  difcredit.  But  who 
knows,  ■  how  their  effefls  may  be  felt  in 
fuch  a  time,  as  is  before  defcribed'  ?  What 
a  fltuation !  Britain  or  England  left  alone 
with  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  mil¬ 
lions  fterling  on  its  head !  How  can  any 
one  have  before  his  eyes  fuch  an  event 
yet  run  on  the  road,  which  leads  di- 
recftly  towards  it  ?  We  need  not  perhaps 
be  nice  in  meafuring  our  force  with  that 
of  the  Americans ;  the  evil  of  fuch  a  day 
will  but  too  fufliciently  decide  the  conteft. 

But 


■[ 
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But  all  is  not  yet  faid  which  this  fubjeft 
demands.  I  have  hitherto  only  confidered 
us  and  our  colonies  as  engaged  between 
ourfelves,  not  a  word  has  been  faid  of 
any  foreign  ftate  medling  in  the  matter. 
That  is  yet  behind.  We  muft  look  upon 
our  colonies  in  the  light  of  the  provinces 
of  Holland  when  they  contended  with 
Spain.  The  wifh,  the  hand  of  every  man 
will  be  againft  us.  I  will  not  enter  into 
a  general  difcourfe  of  politics,  how  far  it 
may  be  for  the  common  good  of  mankind 
to  fplit  great  Hates  into  fmall  ones,  to 
divide  them  into  a  fize  fit  to  profit  and 
benefit  others,  but  not  to  overbear  or 
diflrefs  them.  Let  us  confider  the  fubjefl 
by  examples  familiar  to  us.  Mexico  and 
Peru  are  more  diftant  from  Great  Britain, 
than  our  colonies  of  North  America,  from 
Spain  or  France;  but  were  thofe  in  a 
ftate  of  defeftion  and  feparation  from  the 
Spaniards,  I  wonder,  whether  we  flrould 
find-  a  way  to  approach  them  or  to  avail 

ourfelves 
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ovTrfelves  in  any  manner  of  that  circum- 
ftance.  France  was  pretty  well  plumed 
in  the  laft  war ;  but  neverthelcfs  were  the 
reviving  or  beginning  fettlements  of  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  of  Mauritius  and  Madagafcar 
disjoined  from  it  or  its  own  continent 
broken  once  more  into  feveral  different 
parts  and  feparate  governments,  would 
our  endeavours  contribute  to  unite  them  ? 
Should.  Batavia,  the  Spice  Ifiands  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  revolt  from  the 
United  Provinces,  v,rouid  not  Englifhmen 
try  to  profit  by  the  conjunclure  ?  I  will 
not  touch  on  the  Brazils,  that  may  be  a 
tender  point.  But  would  none  of  all 
mankind,  neither  French  or  Spaniards 
or  Dutch  or  Portugaefe  or  Danes  or 
Swedes,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Ruflians 
or  of  the  new  maritime  State  of  Pruffia  j 
would  none  of  them  all  give  direclly 
or  indirectly  aid,  affiftance,  encourage¬ 
ment,  countenance  or  protection  to  our 
colonies  ?  Would  they  hot  trade  or  traf- 

fick 
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fick  with  them,  would  they  fupply  them 

with  nothing  wherewith  to  defend  them- 
felvcs  or  offend  us  ?  Is  it  very  pra6licable 
to  watch  and  guard  fuch  immenfe  coafls 
or  do  we  with  all  the  navy  of  England  in 
our  ports  find  this  fo  eafy,  with  refpeft 
to  thofe  only  of  Kent  and  Suffex  at  home  ? 
Did  neither  England  or  Erance  fupport 
formerly  the  feven  United  Provinces  in 
their  breach  with  Spain  ?  Have  the  French 
at  this  time  afforded  no  effential  affiffance 
to  the  Turks  nor  another  nation  to  the 
Ruffians,  while  each  continues  at  peace 
v/ith  the  enemies  of  their  refpeftive 
friends  ?  Are  the  independence  of  the  Bri- 
tifn  colonies  in  North-America  and  their 
disjun61:ion  from  Great-Britain  no  objedf 
to  other  nations  j  are  not  they  in  parti¬ 
cular  as  much  fo  to  France  as  this  Turkifli 
and  Ruffian  fquabble  ?  Was  that  nation 
formerly  ever  wanting  to  Scotland  or  in- 
fen  fible  of  its  interefl  in  affifting  that 
divifion  ?  I  don’t  at  ail  mean  hereby  to 

fignifv 
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fignify  any  attempts  or  endeavours  of 
other  Governments  to  take  pofleflion  of 
thefe  colonies  or  any  inability  in  them,  ta 
defend  themfelves  from  that  circumftance ; 
but  I  mean  the  general  defire  and  incli¬ 
nation,  v^^hich  there  would  afliiredly  be  in 
all  Europe  to  fee  them  disjoined  from  our 
nation  and  to  become  abfolute,  diftindl, 
imconne6led,  independent  ftates  and  go¬ 
vernments  in  larger  or  in  fmall'er  portions 
and  more  or  lefs  like  the  prefent  Hates  of 
Holland,  as  it  Ihould  happen.  Were 
there  in  light  fuch  a  condition  with  re- 
,lpe6l  to  Mexico  and  Peru  or  the  Dutch 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies  would  not 
the  Englilh.  without  infilling  on  becoming 
themfelves  mailers  thereof  be  moft  abun¬ 
dantly  contented  with  their  general  ad¬ 
vantage  refulting  therefrom?  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  that  there  will  be  found 
a  condufl  and  adlions  confecjuent  and 
correfpondent  to  fuch  univerfal  and 


almoH 


aimort  unanimous  views  and  wifhes  of 
mankind; 

This  is  all  faid  tfh  a  ftippofitiori  of 
peace;  But  what  if  one  or  more  of  the' 
greateft  powers  in  Europe  fliould  in  a 
moft  critical  and  difficult  moment  declare 
war  againft  us  ?  Have  France  and  Spain 
forgot  the  lofs  of  Canada  and  Georgia  and- 
the  many  defeats  and  difgraces  received  in 
the  laft  contell  with  us  ?  Have  they  for 
their  honour  or  intereft  no  deiii'e  of  re¬ 
venge  nor  that  thofe  provinces  fliould  again 
return  to  their  own  crowns  ?  On  whom 
does  it  depend  whether  it  fhall  in  the  cafe 
fuppofed  be  war  or  peace  ?  Is  this  to  be 
determined  at  London,  or  at  Madrid  of 
Verfailles?  Is  it  in  the  power  and  in  the 
breaft  of  ourfelves  or  of  thofe,  who  are 
moft  our  rivals  and  whofe  enmity  may 
be  faid  to  be  hardly  yet  cooled?  Are  four 
years .  paft  lince  we  had  two  alarms  ?  Is 
one  year  gone  lince  we  had  one  ?  Should; 

N  there 
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there  now  be  happily  at  the  head  of  one 
or  other  gorernment  a  Perfonagc  inclined 
to  peace ;  yet  how  uncertain  are  the  days 
of  every  mortal  and  how  arc  Princes,  Mi- 
nifters  or  States  tempted  into  action  by 
circumftances,  opportunities  and  advan¬ 
tages  ?  Let  us  well  weigh  what  it  is 
for  a  private  man,  but  much  more  for  a 
great  nation  to  part  with  the  means  of 
their  profperity  out  of  their  own  hands 

and  to  place  it  in  the  power  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  thofe,  of  whom  they  have  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  long  and  ancient  rivahhip  and 

the  continuance  of  many  bloody  wars  the 
utmoft  reafon  to  be  fufpicious  and  jealous. 

We  cannot  too  much  confider  or  re- 
fle6l  upon  what  happened  between  Spain 
and  the  Dutch  Provinces  at  their  breach 
and  feparation.  The  Spanifh  Govern¬ 
ment  confifted  at  that  time,  of  Spain,  of 
Portugal,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  and  other 
provinces  of  America,  of  the  Spanifh  and 

Portii- 
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Portuguefe  being  nil  tlie  fettic- 

ments  at  that  time  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and 


of  Flanders  making  feventeen  provinces^ 
whereof  thofe  now  united  and  then  re¬ 
volted  were  only  feven.  How  unequal  a 
match !  But  yet  the  battle  was  not  to  the 
ftrong.  The  ftory  and  event  of  their  war 
are  well  known.  I  am  not  about  to  re¬ 
peat  them.  How  little  did  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguefe  or  even 
the  Dutch  themfelves  dream  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  before  long  ftrip  and  diveft  the 
former  of  the  chief  of  thefe  their  fettle- 


ments  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  make  them 
their  own.  They  were  neverthelefs  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  fpoke  different  languages, 
had  different  cuffoms  and  religions  incon- 
fiftent  together  and  were  themfelves  be- 
fore  the  end  extremely  odious  to  one  an¬ 
other.  The  Dutch  obtain’d  nothing  ex- 
cepl  by  force,  viftoiy  and  conqueft^  But 

furely  we  are  well  aware,  how  i  eieii 
things  may  in  thefe  tefpeas  be  between 

^  -KT 
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US  and  the  Americans  and  how  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  We 
are  one  nation,  with  the  fame  language, 
the  fame  manners  and  the  fame  reli¬ 
gion.  Their  Seamen,  their  -  Soldiers, 
their  People  are  ours  and  ours  theirs.' 
How  eafy  will  be  the  tranfition  or  the 

change  of’  dependence,  ■  protedlion  or 
governrnent  between  one  and  the  other. 
Cur  people  do  already  and  at  this  mor 
nient  feek  v/ith  them  fhelter  and  refuge 
fi'om  their  dqmeftic  poverty  and  mifery, 
Should  ever  thefe  our  provinces  in  the  e- 
vents  of  chance  and  time  come  to  look  us 
in  the  face  with  any  near  equality,  would 
it  then  be  a  very  hrange  thing,  if  they 
fhould  caufe  a  general  revolt  of  all  or  of 
almoh:  all  the  feameii  of  the  Britifli  Em- 

t  '  *  -V  '  ■ 
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pire  ?  Thefe  might  not  look  upon  them- 
felves  as  engaging  or  afting  againft  their 
country,  but  as  chufmg  between  two  parts 
of  it.  They  will  at  their  pleafure  dilfri-; 
bute  the  titles  of  unreafonable  and  un juft, 

©f 
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of  injured  and  opprefled.  The  beft  terms 
and  the  beft  treatment  will  not  fail  to 
carry  the  greater  numbers.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  on  the  one  fide  towards  this  brave 
and  deferving  body  of  men  a  moft  cruel, 

nnjuft  and  impolitic  pra6tice  which  has 
long  cried  for  vengeance  and  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  one  day  heard  and  at  that 
moment  perhaps  as  likely  as  at  any  other. 
It  is  in  every  one’s  difcourfe,  that  fome- 
thiiig  of  the  fame  kind  may  happen  with 
refpedf  fo  our  common  foldiery ;  I  will 
not  therefore  dwell  on  that  -point.  But 
what  part  might  our  Blands  in  the  Weft 
Indies  take  at  fach  a  conjundfure  ?  To 
whom  aie  they  the  neareft  or  on  whom 
do  they  moft  depend  for  their  lumber  and 
other  neceffary  circumftances  of  their 
trade  ?  Would  there  be  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
the  fame  neceffity  of  conqueft  as  the 
Dutch  found  ?  Might  more  equal  condi-. 
tions  or  independence  itfelf  be  no  tempta-, 
tiQi)  to  one  or  the  other  or  might  it  in 

that 
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that  day  he  thought  a  great  fin  to  change 
the  words  Old  England  for  New  ?  There 
is  one  point  fo  important,  fo  critical,  that 
1  hardly  know  either  how  to  mention  or 
how  to  be  filent  in  it.  Suppofe  thatTre-^ 
land  itfelf,  I  mean  the  proteftanf,  opu¬ 
lent  and  ruling  part  of  Ireland  fliouldgrow 
jealous  j  fhould  begin  to  make  compari'?- 
fons  between  the  ftate,  fituation  and  rela-r 
tion  of  the  Americans  towards  us  and  their 
own  5 — but ,  I  will  pafs  by  this  fubjedf. 
However  I  know  fo  well  the  opennefs,  the 
franknefs  and  generolity  of  that  nation, 
as  to  be  fully  aifured,  th^t  there  are  at 
leaft  none  of  that  country  who  advife  or 
urge  at  this  time  the  prefent  meafures 
with  any  diftant  or  double  view  to  for¬ 
ward  and  haften  the  independence  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  that  not  at  its  own,  but  at  the 
coft  and  hazard  of  America.  The  human 
heart  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  conceal 
fuch  myfteries.  But  were  it  otherwiie, 

our  adminiftratioii  would  lio  doubt  be 

fenfible 
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fenfible  of  it  and  inftead  of  being  impofed. 
upon  be  the  more  upon  their  guard. 

Unhappy  are  the  people,  which  purfue 
thofe  fteps  that  their  friends  moft  fear 
and  their  enemies  moft  wilh.  Were  the 
cabinets  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid  or  any 
other  the  moft  jealous  of  the  power  and 
profperity  of  Great- Britain  united  in 
Council  and  that  they  had  it  in  their  op¬ 
tion  to  drive  and  pufh  us  for  their  own 
advantage  upon  fome  ruinous  and  de- 
ftruttive  meafure,  what  would  they  chufe 
before  this  very  one  which  we  are  now  of 
«urfelves  fo  fatally  and  fo  madly  running 
.upon  ? 

It  is  fomctimes  fail,  that  Providence 
blinds  the  underftanding  of  thofe,  whom 
it  deftines  to  deftruaion.  When  things 

s 

are  ripe  for  that  end,  men  often  provoke 
and  haften  their  own  fate.  But  God 
forbid,  that  any  one  being  at  the  helm  of 

tbiis 
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this  State  fhould  ever  not  fully  and  re¬ 
peatedly  confider  or  that  he  fhould  from 
any  unhappy  impulfe  fcruple  or  hefitate 
to  fiay  and  to  flop  fucli  meafures,  as  may 
in  their  confequences  make  his  mafter  to' 
fit  uneafy  on  his  throne  nor  fuffer  him 
hirafelf  to  lay  down  his  head  upon  his 

V 

pillow  without  bearing  on  it  the  curfes  of 
his  country,  but  which  may  throw  all 
the  parts  of  the  Britifh  empire  into  fuch 
diforder  and  confulion,  that  neither  he 
nor  any  man  flrall  be  able  to  guide  or 
hold  the  reigns  of  its  government. 

>  % 

I  cannot  guefs  into  whofe  hands  thefe 
fheets  may  fall  or  how  they  may  be  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  not  a  Prince  alone  who  may 

in  thefe  abje8;  times  be  furrounded  with 

« 

flattery  5  a  Minifler  may  not  want '  his 
fhafe  of  it.  It  is  withal  but  a  poor  fa- 
tisfadfion  for  a  private  perfon  to  wiflr 
in  the  vv'afte  and  havock  of  his  -  country,- 
that  it  may  be'  remembered  y  that  there 


way 
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was  not  wanting  One  who  laid  freely,  and 
plainly  before  the  Public  and  thofe  go¬ 
verning  it  the  rifque  and  likelihood  of 
thefe  fatal  events  and  circumftances.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  better  and  more 
fubftantial  effefts  will  follow,  fliould  thefe 
things-  be  truth  and  reafon,  which  are 
here  advanced.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  the 
furtheft  from  my  meaning,  that  futurity 
can  be  forefeen  or  that  it  is  permitted  to 
look  into  the  book  of  the  time  to  come. 
There  is  nothing  certain  in  human  affairs. 
But  in  incidents  of  this  prodigious  im¬ 
portance,  in  the  fate  of  Hates  and  of 
kingdoms,  in  dangers  of  this  tranfcen- 
dent  magnitude,  probability  takes  the 
place  of  certainty  and  every  prudent 
ruler  oufflit  to  fhun  and  avoid  the  one 

with  almoft  as  much  caution,  as  lie  would 
the  other  nor  can  I  finifli  tliis  fubjecl: 
without  once  more  repeating,  that  our 
prefent  debt  puts  us  into  a  fituation,  in 
which  no  nation  ever  was  before. 

O 
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I  know  that  fome  people  afFeift  to  mag^-' 
nify  the  debts  of  France^  but  they  are 
hardly  worth  fpeaking  of  in  comparifon 
of  ours.  I  don’t  believe,  that  they  ex¬ 
ceeded  at  the  utmoft  fifteen  millions  fter- 
ling  when  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans 
took  the  method  of  the  Mifilfippi  to  can¬ 
cel  and  annihilate  them.  The  wants  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  great,  but 

his  credit  was  as  fmall.  What  can  the 

prefcnt  King  have  contradted  fince  to  be  ’ 

* 

compared  to  the  debt  of  Great-Britain 
Where  is  the  credit Does  any  one  believe 
the  Dutch  concerns  of  that  kind  to  be 
equal  in  France  to  what  they  are  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  has  France  itfclf  fupplied  the 
reft  However  I  will  only  obferve  more 
that  the  French  debt  confifts  in  great  mea- 
fure  of  arrears  of  penfions,  places,  pofts 
and  other  grants  which  the  fame  hand 
withholds,  as  conferred  j  but  that  our 
debt  was  all  received  in  millions  fterling. 


As 
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As  to  what  has  been  faid  that  great 
men  moving  in  a  public  fpherc  are  above 
the  rules  of  right  and  wrong.  He  muft 
be  unworthy  to  hold  the  helm  of  any  go¬ 
vernment,  who  is  fo  ignorant  of  the  fa<5fs 
and  incidents  before  his  time  or  fo  blind 
to  thofe  about  him  as  not  to  obferve  and 
perceive  that  good  and  virtuous  adlions, 

I  mean,  fuch  as  are  really  lo  without  the 
falfe  colours  of  flattery  and  obfequiouf- 
nefs,  produce  in  general  and  national 
matters  their  proper  and  correfpondent 
effedts.  We  have  not  indeed  before  our 
eyes  in  that  cafe  the  formalities  of  a  trial 
and  a  fentence,  the  Judge  in  his  robes  or 
the  apparatus  of  an  execution ;  but  due 
confequences  do  from  the  general  and 
original  law  given  to  the  world  follow  a 
good  or  evil  condudl  in  public  concerns 
with  much  more  certainty,  jiiftice  and  im¬ 
partiality,  than  they  do  by  the  'means  of 
municipal  laws  in  private.  But  I  defire  to 
explain,  that  it  is  ^not  the  piety  ol  a  bigot 

O  2  on 
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on  his  knees  or  the  prayers  even  of  a  de¬ 
vout  Prince  which  will  ftay  or  turn  the 
geneial  courfe  and  order  of  the  world. 

Had  that  been  the  cafe  our  Plenry  the 
Sixth  would  not  have  fallen  in  a  prifon  by 

the  hand  of  an  aflaflin  nor  Charles  the 
Firft  fulfered  on  a  fcalfold  by  the  axe  of 
the  executioner  nor  James  the  Second  have 
led  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  banilh- 
ment.  Thefe  were  all  remarkably  both 
devout  and  unfortuna+e  Princes.  I  don't  ' 
at  prefent  enter  into  the  confideration  of 
what  reward  perfonal  piety  will  meet  with 

in  another  place;  but  it  is  the  public 

I 

good,  a  love  and  regard  for  that  and  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  a  conftant  refolution  never 
to  take  direftly  or  indireftly  by  the  means 
either  of  force  or  of  corruption  the  pi'o- 
perty  of  the  fubjedt  at  will  and  at  plea- 
fare,  but  to  employ  the  prerogatives  and 
the  powers  entrufted  by  the  people  only 
for  their  welfare  and  happinefs;  which 
are  the  true  trial  and  touchftone  of  the 


con- 
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condutl  of  Princes  and  Minifters,  as  fucli, 
Thefe  naturally  produce  alFeaion,  loyalty, 
fidelity,  attachment  and  iuppor-t...  But 
fliould  any  man  or  number  of  men  be  re- 
g^i'dlcls  of  the  ^ood  or  condition  of  otheis, 

trample  on  their  rights,  lay  unjuft  hands 
on  their  properties,  treat  them  rather  like 
the  beafts  of  the  fields  tlian  as  their  fel¬ 
lows  and  equals,  fliould  they  fupport 
tiiemfelves  herein  with  the  fword  and  a 
fuperiority  of  power  ;  the  great  Author  of 
mankind  and  of  their  welfare  and  happi- 
nefs  has  fo  linked  and  chained  together 
caufes  and  efte6ls,  that  thefe  things  will 
certainly  turn  to  the  detriment  and  dif- 
advantage  of  them  and  theirs,  who  do 
them ;  fometimes  by  a  filent  and  hardly 
obfervable  courfe  of  things  and  fometimes 
with  long  forbearance  and  at  a  great  dif- 
tance ;  but  fometimes  likewife  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  upon  the  occafion,  with  direfl 
and  immediate  refiftance  and  a  common 
confufion,  wherein  tlie  authors  of  the 

mifchief 
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mifchief  are  themfelves  involved  and 
wherein  they  often  fall  a  prey  and  a  fa- 
crifice.  The  ways  of  Providence  and  the 
conrfe  of  futurity  are  unfearchable  j  but 
w'ere  any  man  to  prefume  to  divine,  how 
juftice  and  injuftice  and  the  general  mo¬ 
rality  of  the  univerfe  may  polTibly  in  the 
prelent  cafe  operate,  it  would  perhaps  be ; 
that  Right  will  ftrongly  unite,  cement  and 
combine  by  a  mutual  affociation  and  af- 
fiHance  thofe,  who  lhall  aft  under  its 
banners,  while  Wrong  lhall  naturally  and 
on  the  contrary  confound  and  weaken 
with  difunion,  dilTention  and  difturbances 
among  themfeves  thofe,  by  whom  it  lhall 
have  been  unhappily  adopted,  Thefe  are  on 
each  fide  the  fiiitabie  and,  as  it  were,  thene- 
cell'ary  confequences  of  their  own  choice ; 

but  there  appear  fome  untoward  and 

*  # 

threatening  figns,  that  the  Hand  of  Hea¬ 
ven  will  on  the  occafion  be  heavy  and  fe- 
vere,  when  woe  to  the  party,  which  fliall 
abide  it. 


If  any  thing  can  in  this  cafe  enhance  the 
importance  of  the  great  ftake,  which  we 
are  about  to  venture,  it  mufl  be  a  com- 
parifon  of  the  very  little  profit,  that  we  are 
going  to  contend  for.  The  Americans 
are  willing  and  confenting  to  give  us  all 
they  have,  provided  that  we  will  accept 
it  with  our  right  hand,  but  we  are  ob- 
llinate  to  rilk  every  thing  both  of  theirs 
and  of  our  own  rather  than  not  to  take  it 
with  our  left.  Our  whole  objedt  is  on 
this  occafion  no  more,  than  the  difference 
between  thofe  two  propofitions.  Our 
Americans  have  now  no  gold  or  filver. 
It  comes  all  to  the  mother-country.  It 
v/ould  equally  do  fo,  did  they  receive  as 
much  again.  They  keep  none  for  their 
own  currency  ;  they  ufe  themfelves  paper 
for  that  and  fend  us  all  the  other.  One 
would  be  amazed  to  think,  what  men  or 
adminiftrations  can  defire.  Cannot  wc 
be  contented  with  all  and  do  we  infifl:  on 
having  more  than  all  ? 


But 


it 
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But  it  will  be  laid  we  w'ant  to  tax  them. 
I  alk  why.  It  mull;  be  anlwered,  becaufc 
we  arc  bent  upon  getting  their  money.  I 
repeat  again,  we  have,  it  already.  But 
fays  a  ways-and-means  man ;  we  mulb 
have  it  in  the  fliape  of  taxes.  No  other 
will  ferve  our  purpofe.  I  reply  once  more, 
that  we  have  it  really  in  that  fhape ;  for 
cannot  we-  and  don’t  we  tax  it  when  it 
comes  hither  and  is  not  that  the  fame 
thing  ?  Are  there  not  taxes  enow  to  take 
it,  as  fbon  as  it  gets  to  Britain  or  why 
don’t  you  afk  for  more  if  there  are  not  ? 
Who  fays  you  nay  here I  v/ill  be  bold 
to  fay,  that  there  is  at  this  time  raifed  on 
Great-Britain  nothing  lefs  than  ten  mil- 
lions  flerling  a  year,  befides.  the  collec¬ 
tion,  which  it  n?ed  not  be  faid,  is  a  very 
confiderable  fum  more.  Our  fpecie  has 
never  been  ufed  to  be  reckoned  at  above 
twenty  millions.  It  is  faid,  that  about 
.  three  millions  and  a  quarter  of  guineas 
have  on  occafion  of  the  light  gold  been 

brought 
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brought  into  the  Bank.  Let  our  cur¬ 
rency  be  calculated  on  that  ground  and 
we  fhall  according  TO  any  juft  reafoning 
thereon  appear  to  raife  within  the  year 
by  taxes,  including  the  colle<51:ion,  a  fum 

at  lead:  equal  to  half  of  the  whole  Ipecie 
and  current  coin  of  the  kingdom ;  a  pro¬ 
digious  proportion  and  perhaps  incredible, 
were  we  not  to  examine  into  particulars. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  a  circulating 
guinea  cannot  but  pay  twenty  different 
taxes  in  a  year,  fome  might  poffibly  be  at 
firft  light  furprized  at  it.  But  how  far 
fhort  will  that  on  a  more  minute  exami¬ 
nation  be  found  of  the  truth  ?  Let  us 
conlider  only  the  courfe  of  a  fliilling  for 
a  very  fliort  time.  A  chairman  pays  out 
of  it  for  his  pot  of  porter.  How  many 
taxes  does  that  include ;  the  new  and  old 
taxes  on  beer  and  malt  and  the  tax  on 
hops  ?  They  are  more  than  I  have  time 
to  reckon.  His  wife  fends  next  morning 

P  to 


to  the  fhop  for  her  tea  and  fugar.  How 
many  more  are  there  ?  I  will  leave  them 
to  be  counted  by  thofe  better  acquainted 
with  the  book  of  rates,  than  I  am.  But 
here  are  a  confiderable  number  gone 
thro’  out  of  one  fingle  fhilliiig  by  the  time, 
that  a  porter  has  got  his  beer  over-night 
and  his  wife  her  breakfaft  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  There  remains  then  a  third  part  of 
the  money  to  run  the  gauntlet  again  in 
the  fervicc  of  the  man  at  dinner-time. 
However  they  do  not  perhaps  amount 
quite  to  twenty ;  but  fo  is  likewife  the 
time  a  good  deal  fliort  of  a  year  and  the 
money  much  lefs  than  a  guinea.  But 
this  is  not  taking  the  matter  in  the 
flrongeft  light.  There  is  a  chain  and 
union  of  taxes,  which  operate  infenfibly 
and  almoft  beyond  imagination.  Go  into 
a  Shoemaker’s  fliop.  Buy  a  pair  of  Ihoes 
there.  How  many  taxes  does  any  one  in 
effed  pay  then The  Journeyman  Shoe¬ 
maker  muft  put  into  his  day’s  labour  and 


con- 
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confequently  there  muft  be  laid  upon  the 
fhoes  made  by  him  all  the  taxes,  which 
he  and  his  family  pay  in  the  mean  time 
for  his  fait,  for  his  foap,  for  his  coals. 


for  his  candles,  for  the  linen  and  for  the 
very  Ihoes  worn  by  him,  his  wife  and  his 


children  and  for  very  many  other  things. 
Theie  are  all  juft  fo  much  money  out  of 
his  pocket  and  he  mult  be  repaid  them  by 
his  daily  labour,  which  is  his  only  means. 
He  cannot  otherwife  live there  would  be 
no  fhoes  and  men  muft  go  without  them. 
But  it  is  not  the  immediate  taxes  of  the 
Shoemaker  only  which  go  upon  his  ma- 
nufacf  ure,  but  thofe  likewife  of  his  tradef- 
mcn.  The  price  of  his  clothes  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  taxes,  which  the  Taylor 
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fully  purfued  and  obferved  makes  a  feries 
and  combination  fit  to  put  Newton  or 
Demoivre  at  a  ftand.  A  poor  guinea  or 
fhilling  cannot  in  England  put  its  head, 
if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  out  of  any 
man’s  pocket,  but  that  an  army  of  thefe 
catchpoles  are  ready  to  feize  upon  it, 
wherever  it  ftirs.  The  matter  being  then 
viewed  in  thefe  lights,  it  feems  no  longer 
flrange,  if  we  raife  a  revenue  equal  to  the 

half  of  our  currency  or  more.  This  is  a 
prodigious  operation  and  furely  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  any  adminiflration  whatfoever. 
Let  us  therefore  content  ourfelves  with 
getting  hither  the  American  money.  That 
is  our  bufinefs.  We  know  what  to  do 
with  it  here.  This  is  the  very  land  of 
taxes.  It  is  now  coming  on  as  faft,  as  it 
can.  Don’t  let  us  move  Heaven  and 
Earth  only  to  difturb  it  in  its  paffage. 
Let  us  have  the  lead:  patience  and  fall  to 
work  upon  it  at  home.  We  are  certain, 
that  it  will  be  here  and  that  it  will  then 

be 
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be  taxed  and,  as  it  were,  taxed  upon 
taxed.  The  reft  is  with  all  fubmiflion  to 
my  fuperiors  no  -better  at  the  bottom, 
than  a.  childilh'  fancy  and  impatience  and 
owing  only  to  the  want  of  a  full  refle6lion 
arid  confideration  on  the  fubjeiSt. 

I  have  yet  fomething  to  add  rdn  this 

head  j  which  is,  that  were  the  Irifti  and 

the  .  Americans  both  of  them  unanimoufly 

to  cry-out  to  us  to  fpare  their  lives  and 

to  take  all  they  have ;  to  beg  of  us  to 

fend  them  fuch  another  army  of  tax- 

gatherers,  as  our  own,  and  with  them  a 

c  opy  of  our  code  of  revenue-laws ;  I  will 

be  bold  to  fay,  that  it  would  neverthe- 

lefs  be  in  us  the  worft  policy  in  the  world 

and  totally  contrary  to  our  own  in- 

tereft  to  take  them  at  their  words  and 

« 

to  do  in  the  leaft  degree  any  fuch' thing. 
We  fee  the  Thames  flowing  conftant- 
ly  into  the  ocean  and  yet  always  full. 
It  need  not  be  faid,  that  the  rain  and  the 

dew 
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dew  are  the  caufes  of  this,  wliich  firft 
fall  and  fertilize  the  earth  and  then  re- 
plenifh  that  noble  river.  Were  thofe.two 
ftopped  or  dried  up,  it  would  not  be  long, 
before  we  Ihould  pafs  over  dry-fhod  at 
London  Bridge.  Were  they  fo  only  in 
part,  the  Ibream  would  then  likewife 
lower  in  proportion.  What  our  whole 
debt  to  foreigners  amounts  to,  no  one 
may  probably  know  with  exadlnefs ;  but 
the  more  it  has  been  enquired  into  the 
higher  it  has  always  appeared.  However 
the  intereft  of  it  is  a  current,  which  runs 
perpetually  into  the  Continent.  We  do 

not  indeed  lee  it  with  our  eyes,  as  we  do 
the  Thames ;  otherwife  we  love  money 
fo  much  better  than  we  do  water,  that 
we  might  perhaps  be  lefs  indifferent  about 
it,  than  we  are.  It  paffes  imperceptibly, 
but  neverthelefs  flirely  and  without  ceafing. 
What  are  then  the  caufes  which  fupply 

it  ?  I  anfwer,  thofe  two  great  fources  of 
Ireland  ^nd  America.  Thefe  firll  water 

and 
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and  fru6lify  with  their  moft  benignant 
current  the  whole  ifland  of  Great-Britain 
and  then  nnilh  their  courfe  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  our  debt  abroad.  Their  way  is 
no  more  vifible  than  that  of  the  intereft 
itfelf  of  our  debt,  but  it  is  alike  certain 
and  conftant.  Stop  or  dry  up  thefe  and 
you  will  as  furely  Hop  or  dry  up  the  funds 
of  our  debts,  as  withholding  the  rain  or 
the  dew  of  Heaven  would  leffen  and  lower 
the  Itream  of  the  River  Thames.  ■  Taxes 
will  do  this.  They  are  the  bane  of  com¬ 
merce  and  of  agriculture.  They  affe6t 
the  Merchant,  the  Manufafturer,  the 

Planter,  the  Farmer  and  the  Labourer. 

* 

Our  America  is  not  of  an  age  to  fupport 
their  operation.  The  things  from  above 
keep  their  courfe  in  fpite  of  man  for  his 
benefit  and  advantage,  it  is  God’s  very 
great  mercy  that  the  dew  and  tlie  rain  do 
not  depend  on  Admi nitrations,  they 
would  otherwife  have  undoubtedly  been 
taxed  and  dried  long  ago.  But  it  is  not 

fo, 

4’ 
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fo,  with  what  is  of  our  own  fabrick  or  pro- 
du6lion.  We  have  a  great  power  over 
riches  and  treafure.  Governments  can 
effectually  cut  off  the  wells  and  the 
Iprings  of  thefc.  We  have  only  to  look 
abroad  in  the  world  to  be  abundantly 
convinced  of  that  truth.  The  example  of 
Great-Britain  will  not  prove  the  contrary  . 
It  was  when  and  while  we  were  not  taxed, 
as  we  now  are,  that  we  profpered,  grew 
great  and  rich.  Thofe  times  gave  us 
ftrength  to  bear  for  a  while  the  burthen 
fmce  impofed  upon  us.  It  is  from  the 
Revolution,  that  our  prodigious  taxes 
have  begun.  They  were  laid  by  degrees 
and  fo  muft  their  effeCts  be  perceived. 

They  don’t  operate  like  a  ftorm  or  a 
whirlwind.  Let  us  give  them  a  fair  and 
full  trial  before  we  declare,  that  we  are 
not  undone  by  them.  It  will  then  be 
time  enough  to  make  ourfelves  a  model 
for  others.  I  afk,  whether  it  is  not  our 
own  aftual  difficulties  brought  on  by  thefe 


veiT 
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very  taxes,  which  do  now  at  this  inftant 
urge  us  upon  our  colonies  and  which  are 
the  caufe  of  all  the  prefent  conteft  and 
diforder.  It  is  one  of  the  firft  principles 
in  commerce  not  to  burthen  the  means 
and  materials  of  manufactures.  It  would 

be  nipping  the  fruit  in  the  bud.  The 
fame  reafoning  holds  here.  Let  us  keep 
our  hands  from  thefe  two  great  caufes  and 
fources  of  our  treafure  and  wealth.  They 
have  hitherto  wonderfully  fupplied  and 
fupported  us.  They  may  continue  fo  to 
do,  if  we  will  fuffer  them. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  we  have  at 
home  great  and  prohtable  manufactures 
and  our  woollen  one  in  particular ;  v/here- 
by  we  hand  Icfs  in  need  of  diftant  afliit- 
ance.  That  is  very  true;  but  fo  is  it 
likewife,  that  we  have  on  the  continent 
very  many  expences  and  demands  for  mo¬ 
ney  bef  des  the  intereft  of  our  debt.  We 
fliall  be  very  fortunate,  if  we  can  with 

Q  the 
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fhe  means  of  all  our  richeft  refources  make 
at  the  year’s  end  an  even  accompt. 

But  it  may  be  alked,  w^hat  are  we  then 
to  do.  We  are  preffed  with  our  domef- 
tic  burthens  and  incumbrances.  Thefe 
put  us  firft  on  the  meafure  of  Stamps  in 
America,  wherein  we  did  not  fucceed, 
Thefe  induced  us  afterwards  to  make  de¬ 
mands  on  the  India-Company,  wherein 
we  had  rather  better  fortune.  It  is  thefe, 
which  have  again  brought  us  back  to  our 
attack  on  America.  How  are  we  either 
to  Hand  under  them  or  to  march  for¬ 
wards  ?  Is  it  fafe  to  reft  as  we  are  ?  What 
courfe  are  we  to  take  if  it  is  not  ?  This 

is  perhaps  as  ferious  a  propofition,  as  one 
Englifhman  can  put  to  another.  No  man 
laments  more  than  the  writer  of  thefe 
llieets,  that  twelve  years  of  peace  are  now 
elapfed  without  any  thing  being  done, 
without  any  eftablilhment  being  made, 
which  may  enable  us  to  maintain  another 

war  ’ 


( 
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war  or  perhaps  even  in  peace  fupport  long 
the  prefent  veiy  heavy  prelTure,  under 
which  we  labour.  We  are  in  the  mean 
time  daily  liable  to  be  engaged  in  war. 
We  have  now  had  an  uncommon  interval 
of  peace.  It  was  but  a  very  few  years 
ago,  that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  with  Spain,  which  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  attended  by  one  with 
France.  How  can  any  Minifter  lleep  in 
peace,  who  has  on  his  hands  the  care  of 

a  great  government  and  the  welfare '  of 

\ 

many  millions  of  people,  [while  public 
affairs  are  in  a  condition  fo  very  unpre¬ 
pared  for  an  event,  which  may  at  any 
moment  happen  and  which  may  in  our 
prefent  fituation  bring  with  it  confe- 
quences  of  an  importance  hardly  to  be 
conceived?  Surely  they  think  on  thefe 
things,  whofe  duty  mofi:  demands  it  of 
them.  It  is  impoflible,  that  iucli  con¬ 
cerns  of  ours  can  be  left  only  to  chance 
and  hazard  or  as  it  were,  to  the  fortuitous 

Q  2 
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concourfe  of  atoms.  One  would  think 
there  could  hardly  be  a  man  in  Britain, 
Minifter  or  any  other  not  perpetually  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  plough,  but  who  muft  daily 
revolve  in  his  mind  the  prefent  circum- 

ftances  of  his  country,  our  burthens,  our 

« 

debts  and  our  expences  and  at  the  fame 
time  Caft  in  his  own  bread:,  what  muft  be 
the  beft  means  of  our  fupporting  ourfelves 
under  them,  Vv^hether  in  war  or  in  peace. 
There  is  an  ifiae,  which  fome  men  have 
in  view  and  which  I  will  not  exprefs,  we 
may  be  aftured  however  that  they  do  but 
very  fuperficially  conftder  the  matter, 
who  imagine,  that  this  will  in  our  cafe 
take  place  without  the  utter  ruin  and 
confufion  of  every  thing.  All  is  notwith- 
ftanding  as  yet  tranquility  and  funihine 
v/ith  us.  We  poflefs  a  great  and  fine  coun¬ 
try  ;  we  have  moft  noble  and  beneficial  de¬ 
pendencies  5  we  have  a  fleet  j  we  have  an 
army ;  we  have  feveral  hundred  thoufands 

and  perhans  near  a  million  of  men  capa¬ 
ble 
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ble  of  bearing  arms  in  their  own  defence ; 
we  have  a  revenue  with  a  furplus  above 
the  intereft  of  our  debts  and  expences. 
Surely  there  is  yet  an  opportunity  to  find 
fome  plan  ;  to  fettle  fome  eftablifliment, 
whereon  things  may  reft  fafely  and  fe- 
curely  and  the  -Public  and  all  rcafonable 
perfons  be  fatisfied,  that  they  do 
There  is  however  no  time  to  be  loft.  It 
may  be  too  late  to  prepare,  as  it  were,  in 
the  day  of  battle  and  at  the  moment  v/hen 
our  difficulties  prefs  ftrongly  upon  us. 
But  this  is  of  itfelf  a  very  wide  field  and 
one  of  thegreateft  of  confiderations  nor  is 
it  my  immediate  fubjefl.  But  the  meafures 
now  carrying  on  will  not  efteft  it  or  any 
thing  towards  it.  No  furrounding  dangers 
or  difficulties  are  a  good  reafon  for  run¬ 
ning  down  a  precipice  j  our  fate  cazi  but 
lead  us  thither  at  laft.  •  Plowever  no  other 
end  can  happen  to  us  from  the  way, 
which  we  are  now  in,  if  wc  perfevere  and 
proceed  in  it. 


This 
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This  fecms  to  be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to 
the  point  before  us.  However  I  will  not 
fo  turn  my  back  on  this  queftion,  as  not 
freely  and  frankly  to  propofe,  what,  I 
tiuft,  will  at  leaft  be  more  effedtual  for 
our  purpofe,  as  well  as  more  eafily  ear¬ 
ned  into  execution,  than  what  we  are 
/now  driving  at.  ’  I  mean  to  do  almoft  di- 
]  edt ly  tne  contrary  of  what  we  are  about, 

^  that  is  to  give  a  greater  liberty  and  lati- 
I  tilde  of  ti’ade  both  to  Ireland  and  to  Ame- 

I 

'  rica,  to  America  including  our  Weft  In- 
/  dia  Iflands.  That  is  my  propofition. 

. .  We  are  the  feat  and  center  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  our  ftrength.  This  is 
our  advantage.  This  is  what  we  are  to 
preferve.  While  wc  retain  this,  all  the 
money,  riches  and  treafure  of  the  more 
diftant  and  dependent  parts  of  our  Em¬ 
pire  cannot  fail  to  flow  in  upon  us-.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  little  jealoufies 
about  this  trade  or  that  manufaefure  j  it 
is  the  proper  bufmefs  of  the  rich  to  fpend 

their 


their  money  and  of  the  poor  to  earn  it  j 
the  State  may  well,  without  meddling  in 
it,  leave  them  to  fettle  the  means  of  that 
matter  with  one  another.  The  end  of  all 
trades  and  of  ail  manufadlures  muft  reft 
with  us,  while  we  continue  the  feat  of 
dominion.  It  is  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  giving  the  tone  and  the  law.  Ambi¬ 
tion,  pleafure,  fafnion,  bufinefs,  curio- 


fity,  education,  trade  and  commerce,  pofts 
and  places  pofieffed  abroad  by  Englifli- 
men  and  numberlefs  other  caufes  wilf 
contribute  to  and  effeft  it.  The  illand' 

of  Jamaica  and  our  other  iilands  in  the 
Weft-Indies  what  money  and  commo¬ 
dities  equivalent  to  money  have  they 
fent  to  England,  could  the  whole  be 
added  together  ?  Had  they  in  the  time 
acquired  ten  times  as  much,  it  v/ouid 
all  have  run  the  fame  road.  The  cli¬ 
mate  would  have  driven  the  Doffeffors 

1 

from  tnence,  v/hile  the  feat  of  emnire 
would  have  invited  them  hither.  Do 
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not  we  fee  the  very  Proprietaries  of  our 
northern  colonies  living  in  England  as 
private  gentlemen  and  have  not  v/e  fome- 
times  known  them  voting  in  Minorities 
of  our  Lower  Houfeof  Legiflature,  while 
they  might  have  been  almoft  as  Princes 
and  Kings  in  their  own  governments  ? 

Were  it  in  the  next  month  to  rain  over 


the  different  parts  of  Ireland  a  million  of 
money,  how  long  does  any  one  imagine 
it  would  be,  before  at  leaf!  nine  hundred 


thoufand  pounds  of  it  would  find  its  way 
into  England  ?  Plave  we  lately  wanted 

very  fufficient  proofs,  that  there  remains 
no  abundance  of  cafli  in  that  kingdom  ? 
I  w'ill  not  repeat,  v/hat  has  been  faid  of 
North- America  ;  but  they  have  by  their 
paper-money  invented  the  very  contrivance 
of  the  world  for  fending  to  us  L/ery  ounce 


of  tlicir  gold  and  filver,  did  we  but  know 


wdien  to  be  content.  Look  at  the  citv  of 
London ;  they  neither  plant  nor  do  they 

fov/  nor  do  they  reap,  yet  Solomon  or  his 
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Jerufalem  were  not  in  all  their  glory  rich 
.  and  great  like  that  capital  of  our  domi¬ 
nions.  The  money  of  our  whole  empire 
is  remitted  thither,  as  the  blood  runs  to 
tlie  heart.  Our  great  body  politic  is 
preferved  and  nouriflred  by  the  difperfion 
and  circulation  of  it  again  from  thence. 
This  is  the  conftant  and  never-failing 
courfe  of  things.  But  the  cafe  is  much 
more  ftrong,  if  we  take  Great-Britain  it- 
felf,  whereof  London  is  only  a  part.  That 
v/ould  retain  a  conliderable  fliare  of  what 
it  receives,  did  not  the  intereft  of  our 
debt  carry  it  out,  as  fall  as  it  comes 
in.  This  is  the  iffue  and  the  drain, 
which  pre/ents  us  from  perceiving  our- 
felves  more  enriched  and  repleniflied  from 
the  vaft  quantity  of  treafure  perpetually  ar¬ 
riving  to  us  from  many  parts.  This  may 
perhaps  be  the  reafon,  why  we  are  lefs  fen- 
fible,  iefs  attentive  and  pei’haps  fometimes 
lefs  grateful  on  the  occafion.  But  that  is 

all  our  own  fault,  our  own  doing.  We 

R  have 
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have  none  to  thank  for  it  but  ourfclvcs. 
We  ought  not  on  that  account  to  efteem 
thefe  fupplies  the  lefs,  for  had  we  not 
them,  it  would  be  much  worfe  with  us. 
Nothing  could  follow  but  our  laft  deceafe 
and  diffolution,  as  a  State.  Thefe  muft 
and  will  take  place,  whenever  the  others 
fliall  flop.  However  thefe  things  don’t 
recjuire  much  reafoning.  We  have  tlie 
world  before  us  for  an  example.  Such 
are  eveiy  where  the  effedls  between  the 
center  and  other  parts  of  a  Government, 
although  perhaps  in  no  cafe  more  fo  than 
rhat  of  Great-Britain  on  account  of 
certain  circumftances  and  caufes  attending 
that  empire,  which  are  particularly  fuited 
to  produce  them.  This  is  our  point,  if 
we  are  but  fenfible  of  our  true  intereft  > 
let  us  but  preferve  this  our  great  and  fa- 
cred  prerogative,  the  other  benefits  and 
advantages  will  of  courfe  follow,  even 
while  we  are  afieep. 


I  fiiall 
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I  fliall  ufe  no  words  to  prove  that 
this  arrangement  will  bring  a  greater 
influx  of  treafure  to  thofe,  to  whofe 
liberty  of  trade  it  fliall  extend.  The 
perfoii  the  moft  prejudiced  or  the 
mofl:  fliort-fighted  in  the  cafe  will  not 
difpute  that  with  me.  I  will  venture  to 
prefume  on  that  point.  This  will  there- 
fore  attach  to  us  our  dependencies  at  the 
fame  tirne,  that  it  enriches  us  ourfelvcs. 
It  will  ftrengthen  and  fallen  the  bond  and 
union  between  us.  It  will  confirm  our 
fuperiority,  while  it  encreafes  the  fruits 
of  it.  It  will  bring  us  more  Ipoils  and 
profits  than  conqueh,  although  it  will 
operate  by  love  and  affedlion.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  neither  fleets  or  armies  to  enforce 

it ;  v/e  need  fear  no  revolts,  no  defee- 

( 

tions  or  confederacies  on  the  account  ot 
it.  How  happy  would  it  be,  if  all  the 
circumllances  of  the  other  plan  would  in 
the  fame  manner  anfwer  and  play  into 
the  hands  of  each  other !  When  will  men 

R  2  be 
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be  contented  to  do  to  others,  no  more 
mifchief,  than  what  will  turn  to  their 

i 

own  benefit  ?  States  and  Minifl.ers  will 
have  advanced  no  mean  v/ay  in  policy  as 
well  as  in  morality,  when  they  fhall  once 
have  learned  to  confine  all  their  evil  tpr 
wards  others  within,  that  circle.  It  is  the 
very  perverfenefs  of  folly  to  fuppofe,  that 
men  can  ferve  themfelves  only  by  op- 
preffing  others.  But  here  on  the  contrary 
the  hand  of  nature  itfelf  works  with  us. 
Freedom  of  trade  is  our  foundation  j  nq 
wonder  then  that  fo  many  bleflings  coin¬ 
cide  together.  There  is  open  befoi’e  us  a 
rich  and  wide  field ;  we  have  only  to  enter 
and  to  reap  the  harveft,  which  is  ripe  and 
plentiful.  This  propofal  refls  therefore 
on  three  points ;  to  wit,  that  it  will  bring 
a  greater  influx  of  treafure  into  our  out¬ 
ward  dominions;  that  this  muff  enrich 
the  center  of  empire ;  which  cannot  there¬ 
fore  likewife  but  encreafe  its  revenue. 
Thefe  are  fliort  propofltions  and  no  way 

per- 
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perplexed.  Let  them  be  well  examined. 
All  falls  to  the  ground,  which  has  been 
find  on  the  fiibjeft,  if  any  one  of  them 
be  falfe  or  miftaken  j  but  fliould  they  on 
the  contrary  be  all  of  them  moH  evideut, 
mod;  certain  and  indilputable,  let  any 
man  and  the  greeted:  in  trud:  the  mod: 
conllder  j  how  he  can  aniv/er  to  Ire¬ 
land,  to  the  Colonies,  to  his  Country  at 
home,  to  his  King  himfelf  in  the  con¬ 
cern  of  his  Revenue  and  his  Exchetjuer, 
the  refufmg  his  attention  and  affiftance  to 
a  meafure,  fo  very  pradlicable  and  at  the 

lame  time  lb  univerfaliy  beneficial  and 
falutary. 


This  is  the  more  and  much  rnore  ne- 
Cudaiy  on  account  of  the  prefent  condi¬ 
tion  of  Ireland.  The  late  enquiry,  con¬ 
cerning  their  linen  manufacture,  the 
public  hiftory  of  their  emigrations  and 
the  Rate  of  their  credit  at  the  beginning 
of  their  prefent  Sefiion  of  Parliament 


have 
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*  ^ 

i 

have  made  that  fufficiently  known.  I 

'  •  not  pretend  to  defcribe  it.  England 

,  has  perhaps  from  that  Ifland  reaped 
'  more  real  benefit,  than  Spain  ever  did  from 

'  Mexico  or  Peru.  Spain  gains  indeed 

;  ’  from  thofe  poffeffions  great  riches  of  filver 

■  and  gold  j  but  fhe  has  dearly  purchafed ' 
them  at  the  price  of  her  inhabitants  and 
people  at  home.  Whereas  Ireland  affords 
us  in  many  ways  a  very  advantageous 
I  affiftance  and  fupport  of  men,  while  we 

^  ,  receive  from  her  at  the  fame  time  a  con- 

ffant  moft  rich  influx  and  fupply  of 

\ 

money.  We  now  fo  depend  on  thefe 

things  and  can  fo  ill  do  without  them 

and  are  by  thefe  means  fo  united  with 

our  Sifter  Ifland,  that  fnould  ftie  on  any 

account  unhappily  fmk,  fhe  cannot  but 

like  a  mill-ftone  faftened  about  our  necks 

carry  us  down  along  with  her.  Should 

her  condition  grow  worfe,  who  knows 

but  it  may  turn  to  rage  and  defpair  and 

either  have  an  effeft  on  her  Legiflaturc 

or 
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or  that  the  majority  thereof  may  be  hard¬ 
ly  able  to  manage  and  govern  their  own 

State.  I  am  unwilling  to  point  out  fuch 
poffibilities ;  but  it  will  not  be  long 

health  and  wealth  in  England,  fhould  any 
irretrievable  mifehief  happen  in  Ireland. 
A  moderate  remedy  might  however  now  be 
timely,  for  what  may  iii  futurity  be  be¬ 
yond  redrefs.  A  greater  liberty  and  lati¬ 
tude  of  trade  is  the  proper  affiftance  in 
the  cafe.  It  is  what  Ireland  itfelf  wilhes 
and  defires.  It  will  at  the  fame  time  be  of 
more  benefit  to  us  than  to  them.  France 
is  beating  us  out  of  the  trades  of  Turkey, 
of  Spain  and  even  of  Portugal.  Let  but 
loofe  the  Irifii  and  they  will  do  as  much 
for  them  and  likewife  for  fome  others. 
It  is  Great  Britain,  which  withholds  the 
hand  of  Ireland  and  not  the  nature  of 
things,  that  confines  it.  Let  us  but  con- 
fent  and  they  will  foon  ftretch  out  their 
right  hand  into  many  a  market  in  the 
world,  where  it  now  never  appears  and 

having 


having  done  fo  they  will  immediately  pay 
tons  with  their  left 'the  money  gained 
there  as  furely,  as  that  we  are-  born  En- 
glifiimen.  I  don’t  point  out  particulars  5 
lights  will  not  be  wanting  in  that  refpeft, 
whenever  there  fhall  be  an  inclination  to 
demand  them.  I  don’t  moreover  mean 
to  fignifyj  that  any  opening  of  the  com* 
merce  of  Ireland  and  America  recom* 
mended  within  the  compafs  of  thefe  fheets 
will  of  itfelf  be  adequate  to  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  prefent  fituation.  That 
w'ill  in  ail  appearance  require  a  new  and 
uiliverfal  arrangement  of  our  taxes  and 
commerce,  wdierein  Great  Britain  hcrfelf 
muft  bear  a  moft  material  part.  No 
man  can  fay,  that  all  the  money  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  equal  to  our  National  Debt  nor 
can  therefore  any  provifion  be  fufficient, 
but  what  may  produce  effedls  anfwerable 
to  fuch  a  very  great  necellity.  Some  plan 
leems  to  be  demanded,  ' which  may  bring 
into  Great-Britain  a  good  part  or  all  the 

gold 
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gold  and  filver  now  current  in  the  world. 
Nothing  lefs  will  perhaps  do  our  bufinefs. 
The  pra^licability  of  this  cannot  but  ap¬ 
pear  a  doubtful  problem .  Were  all  ftates 
whatlbever  formed  on  a  conftitution  the 
^  moft  advantageous  for  commerce,  where¬ 
of  each  is  capable,  it  is  evident,  that  they 
would  then  fhare  among  them  thofe  two 
precious  metals  in  fo  near  a  proportion, 
that  no  one  could  therein  have  over  the 
reft  any  very  great  fuperiority.  But  this 
is  exceedingly  wide  of  the  cafe.  No  one 
ftate  is  fo  conftitutedj  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  almoft  all  governments  whatever 
are  framed  and  a6l  on  principles  dircftly 
oppofite  thereto.  This  gives  a  very  great 
opportunity  for  an  extreme  difference  and 
difproportion  in  that  refjiefl.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  on  the  availing  ourfeivcs  thereof, 
that  depends  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country  and  the  fafety,  the  ftability  and 
the  very  fubfiftence  of  our  ftate.  The 
Dutch  are  a  fmall  people  or  at  leaft  have 

^  but 
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but  a  very  confined  territory  and  that  'de¬ 
fended  with  difficulty  from  the  fea.  They 
h  ave  neverthelefs  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
way,  which  we  are  fpeaking  of.  They 
are  certainly  therein  at  the  head  of  all 
mankind.  However  it  is  evident  and 
might  be  eafily  pointed  out,  that  they  are 
yet  far  fliort  of  perfection.  There  is  good 
room  for  others  to  go  beyond  and  efpe- 
cially  for  a  ftate  which  has  fuch  advan¬ 
tages  as  Great-Britain.  However  what 
degree  of  advantage  the  nature  of  things 
will  admit  of  on  this  head  or  how  to  attain 
thereto  are  not  quellions  of  this  prefent 
inftant.  I  have  faid  thus  much  led  to  it 
by  my  fubject  together  with  the  intereft 
of  the  Public  therein  and  the  neceffity, 
which  I  am  perfuaded  that  my  country  is 
at  this  time  under  of  finding  and  carrying 
into  execution  fome  fuch  great,  general 
and  lalutary  meafure.  Happy  will  be 
the  hand  that  lhall  in  the  firft  place  pre¬ 
vent  the  ruin,  whereon  we  are  now  run¬ 


ning. 
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ning.  We  mufl  begin  there.  That  is 
the  objeft  diredlly  before  us.  Let  us 
next  enlarge  the  trade  of  Ireland  and 
America.  This  will  do  a:  great  deal.  It 
may  [withal  lead  us  towards  a  more  uni- 
verfal  plan,  with  which  it  cannot  at  die 
fame  time  but  coincide.  It  will  withal 
be  well',  that  this,  double  benefit  of  thele 
two  parts  of  our  country  went  hand  in 
hand  together.  The  prefent  ftate  of  Ire¬ 
land  makes  it  abfolutely  and  immediately 
neceflary  for  the  one  and  the  ■  intcreft  of 
Great-Britain  requires  it  for  both, 

I  don’t  enter  into  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  Hopping  up  the  Port  of  Bofton  or 
the  new  laws  given  to  Maflachufett’s- 
Bay.  However  I  mull  obferve,  that  the 
alteration  of  their  Charter  and  of  their 
Civil  Government  is  not  temporary  like 
the  other  provifions,  but  perpetual.  The 
•breaking  of  Charters  is  making  the 
worlt  war  upon  mankind.  ’  It  involves 

S  2  the 
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the  innocent^nd  thofe  yet  unborru  Every 
thing  depends  with  men  on  their  cbnfti^ 
,  tution  of  government.  Such  a  meafure 
is  therefore  wantonly  laying  wafte  the 
territories  of  the  earth  and  I  fpeak  it 
with  reverence,  but  it  is  even  forbidding 
Providence  itfelf  to  make  mankind  happy 
thereon,  unlels  he  fhall  for  the  undoing 
the  works  of  unreafonable  and  ill-judging 
men  perform  inimediate  miracles  and  fuf- 
pend  or  counterad  his  own  laws  of  na^ 

.  ture,  which  is  furely  not  to  be  fuppofed 
or  expedted.  As  for  thofe,  who  refufe 

or  impede  law  and  jufoce  for  blood,  let 
thein  be  well  aware,  that  they  don’t 
thereby  bring  it  on  their  own  heads  or 
warrant  private  men  to  be  themfelves  their 
own  avengers,  However  the  whole  will 
no  doubt  be  received  in  America  as  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  and  depend  upon  the 
fame  iflue.  It  muft  be  by  force  and  con^ 
queft  if  they  fubmit.  It  is  probably  not 
a  month  or  a  yeaff  that  will  finally  deter¬ 
mine 
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mine  this  affair.  The  flame  may  break 

out  immediately  or  the  fire  may  fmother 

until  fome  fatal  opportunity  of  our  being 

engaged  in  a  foreign  war  or  fome  other 

fuch  occafion.  The  authors  of  thefe 

meafures  no  doubt  expedl  that  the  re-> 

■  / 

moval  of  the  Cuftomhoufe  and  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  trade  of  Boflon  will 
bring  thefe  people'  on  their  knees  and 
force  them  to  fiibmit  to  the  reft  of  our 
meafures.  It  is  evident,  that  this  is  their 
idea.  They  might  have  been  well  in¬ 
formed  and  inftrudfed  and  ought  to 
have  been  fo  before  they  proceeded  fo  far. 
They  may  neverthelefs  find  themfelves 
much  miflaken  in  the  event,  however 
forward  they  are  to  hazard  on  their  opi¬ 
nion  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  their 
country.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  fome 
men  cannot  even  at  the  difiancc  of  Ame¬ 
rica  bear  a  Democratical  Conftitution 
But  they  ought  to  know  the  Hiflory  of 
the  World  better  than  to  be  ignorant  of 

the 
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the  ftrength  and  the  force  of  fuch  a  form 
of  government  and  how  ftrenuoufly  and 
almoft  wonderfully  people  living  under 
one  have  fometimes  exerted  themfelves  in 
defence  of  their  rights  and  liberties  and 
how  fatally  it  has  ended  with  many  a  man 
and  many  a  ftate  who  have  entered  into 
quarrels,  wars  and  contefts  v/ith  them. 

Some  fay,  that  all  the  contradifilion 
and  oppolition'of  America  originates  from 
home  and  that  it  is  only  the  fadlion  of 
England,  which  catches  there.  Nothing 
perhaps  teftifies  a  greater  ignorance  of 
the  true  ftate  of  that  country,  than  fuch 
a  notion.  What  is  all  the  Ipirit  of  Pa- 
triotifm  or  of  Liberty  now  left  in  Eng¬ 
land,  more  than  the  laft  fnuff  of  an  ex¬ 
piring  lamp  ?  It  is  not  longer  than  three 
and  thirty  years  ago,  that  it  was  otherwife 
with  us.  But  who  can  fay  whether  the 
fame  flame,  the  fame  facred  flame  may 
not  at  this  time  burn  brightly  and  ftrong- 

ly 
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ly  in  America,  which  once  fhow’d  forth 
fuch  wonders  in  Greece  and  in  Rome  and 
from  whofe  afhes  it  ftill  enlightens  a  great 
part  of  mankind,  I  mean,  all  who  are  not 
funk  in  ignorance  or  barbarity.  They 
have  certainly  there  excellent  and  free 
forms  of  government  and  which  partake 
perhaps  in  fome  degree  of  the  principles, 
whereon  were  framed  the  ancient  ones  of 
thofe  eminent  cities.  They  are  themfelves 

t 

as  yet  a  new  and  uncorruptcd  people. 
They  carried  with  them  formerly  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Liberty  from  England,  at  the  time 
that  it  was  in  its  greateft  purity  and  per- 
fetlion  there  nor  has  it  hnce  degenerated 
by  the  climate.  Whoever  fliall  judge  of 
their  temper  by  that  at  home  and  proceed 
accordingly,  will  perhaps  in  tlie  end  be 
fcorched  by  that  flame,  which  he  may  find 
to  burn  too  powerfully  for  him  and  of  the 
nature  and  of  the  means  to  extin  guifli 
which,  he  was  totally  ignorant. 


I  have 
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1  have  now  confidered  the  reffitude, 
the  prafticability  and  the  profit  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  our  prefcnt  meafures  and 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  offer  another  mea- 
fure  inftead.  I  hope,  that  I  have  proved 
my  propofitions  to  a  great  degree  of 
clearnefs  and  certainty.  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  more  on  this  fubj  e6l  unlefs  I 
fhould  propofe  fome thing,  which  might 
convince  and  fatisfy  without  the  trouble 
of  reafon  and  argument.  This  feems 
difficult.  However  I  will  not  detain 

I 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  try  my  hand  in 
the  cafe.  I  will  recommend  and,  fo  far 
as  becomes  me,  defire  and  requeft,  that 

every  one  when  he  confiders  of  this  fub- 
ject  and  efpecially  before  he  ufes  any  hard 
words  or  paffes  any  harfh  laws,  will 
place  hinfelf  in  America ;  will  imagine 
himfelf  born,  bred,  refident  and  having 
all  his  concerns  and  fortune  there.  I 
don’t  mean  in  the  light  of  a  Governor 
or  of  one,  who  feeks  to  recommend 

and 
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ixnd  to  fldvancc  liiinfclf  here  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  his  Countrymen  in  that  part  of 
the  world ;  but  as  one,  who  has  no  othei 
views  or  intereft  except  in  the  common 
good  of  his  colony  or  continent.  Let 
then  any  fuch  man  candidly  and  fairly 
alk  himfelf  in  his  own  breaft,  what 
he  fliould  in  that  fituation  think  of 
being  taxed  at  Weftminfter  and  let  no 
man  on  this  occafion  throw  a  ftone, 
whofe  heart  does  not  plainly  and 
roundly  anfvver  him  with  its  allent»  I 
may  make  too  free  with  Miniflers  of 
State ;  but  I  would  particularly  prefs 
this  on  thofe,  whofe  defires,  paffions  and 
inclinations  are  followed  by  efFcifts  and 
who  hold  perhaps  at  this  moment  in 
their  hands  the  fate  of  Great-Britain  and 
of  North- A.merica.  This  I  fay,  is  a 
propofition  vrithout  a  fyllogifm ;  but 
which  if  properly  brought  home  and  en¬ 
forced  by  every  man  upon  himfelf,  may 
perhaps  penetrate,  move  and  foften  more 

T  than 
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than  all- the  arguments  and  earneftnels, 
which  I  have  hitherto  ufed. 

I  would  willingly  try  this  experiment 
of  tranlpolition  upon  a  late  tranfaiSlion, 
wherein  fome  peoples  opinions  feem  to 
be  affeaed  by  locality.  Certain  letters 
(fee  letters  of  Governor  Hutchinfon,  &c.) 
have  been  publilhed  of  an  American 
Governor  .and  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
a  third  perfon  together  with  remarks  and 
the ,  fpeech  of  a  learned  and  ingenious 
Gentleman.  They  are  offered  as  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  againft  the  colony  of 
Maffachufett’s-Bay.  Thefe  cannot  there¬ 
fore,  but  be  themfelves  likewife  the  ob- 
jefts  of  a  public  conlideration.  I  have 
by  the  touchftone  of  locality  a  mind  to 
examine  and  queftion  fome  of  this  learned 
gentlemsin’s  reafoning.  It  is  now  but 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years,  fince  w'e 
of  this  countiy  banilhed  our  King.,  On 
what  ground  did  we  do  it  ?— It  will  be 

anfwered ; 
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aulwcrcd ;  that  we  did  not  like  his  ac- 

t 

tions ;  for  that  they'  tended  to  deprive  us 
of  our  heft  rights  and  properties.  That 
we  did  it  as  Englifhmen  on  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  England — Who  was  the  common 
Judge  between  us  and  him  ? — There  was 
no  fiich  common  Judge.  We  judged  for 
ourfelves.  He  was.  our  King,  oui' Ma- 
giftrate,  our  Truftee.  When  we  found- 
him  to  fail  in  the  effential  points  of  thefe 

offices,  ■  we  took  another.  This  was  our 
right,  as  Englifhmen — But  we  fet  ahde 
one  of  his  daughters  from  her  turn  in  the 

fuccefiion  and  appointed  inftead  a  perfon, 
who  had  no  title  by  birth.  The -King’s 

horfe,  threw  him  and  the  Lady  fucceeded. 

« 

But  that  was  chance.  It  might  in  a 
courfe  of  nature  very  well  have  happened, 
that  Ihe  had  never  been  Qipeen.  What 
had  five  done  ?— She  had  taken  a  remark¬ 
able  part  in  the  Revolution  and  was  to¬ 
tally  unexceptionable.  But  there  were 
in  one  fcale  the  welfare  and  liappineis  of 

T2  ■  many 
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rii2.n.y  millions  of  people  and  in  the  other 

the  advancement  of  only  one  Lady,  al- 
thoiigh  a  deferving  one.  There  was  there¬ 
fore  no  equality,  the  latter  could  not  but 
kick  the  beam— I  anfwer,  that  I  fubfcribe 
to  this  with  my  hand  and  my  heart. 
But  this  is  one  fide  of  the  medal.  Let  us 
turn  the  reverfe.  An  American  Go¬ 
vernor  IS  not  fo  big  as  a  King ;  he  don't 
wear  'a  Crown  nor  bear  a  Scepter  nor  fit 
on  a  Throne  nor  is  worfhipped  on  the 
knee  nor  Iras  a  Navy  nor  an  Army  nor 

makes  Bifhops  nor  Judges  nor  is  his  Civil 
Lift  perhaps  above  a  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.  He  feems  to  be  much  more  rclpon- 
iiblc  and  more  removable,  than  a  King. 
Suppofe  then  that  one  of  our  Colonies 
fhould  take  the  ftrongeft  exceptions  to 
their  Governor  and  defire  to  change  him  ^ 
would  they  in  that  cafe  be  permitted  to 
Judge  for  themfelves  ? — No,  Why  not  ? 
— Bacaufe  they  are  Americans.  .  Who 
are  to  Judge  for  them  ?— We.  Why  fd  ? 

— Becaiife 
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—  Becaufe  we  are  .  Englifiimen — But 
v/ould  their  application  be  to  us  a  fuffici- 
cnt  caufe  for  a  removal? — Perhaps  notj 
but  on  the  contrary  a  reafbn  to  continue 
him  at  prefent  and  to  promote  and  ad¬ 
vance  him  afterwards.  That  has  been 
the  cafe  before  and-  may  probably  be  fo 
again — But  why  is  the  meafure  which  w'^e 
mete  to  them  fo  different  from  that,  which 
we  meafure  to  ourfelves  ?  —Becaufe  we  are 
Engiifhmen  and  they  are  Americans.— r 
This.muft  be  owned,  to  be  perfedlly  jufl 
and  fatisfaclory  and  the  Americans  are 
the  moil  unreafonable  men  in  the  world, 
if  they  don’t  fee  it  exaflly  in  the  fame 
light.- 

But  fuppofe  that  the  Reprefentatlve 

m 

Body  of  the  Province  ihould  make  the 
complaint  ? — The  anfwer  would  then  be, 
that  there  was  no  accufer  or  if  any  one 
chofe  to  Ipeak  Latin  no  dehtor  — Su'p- 
pofe  that  they  complain  of  falfehood  and 

trea- 


i 
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treacheiy  towards  the  Province  ? — That 
would  be  no  charge,  no  crimen. — Siippofe 
that  they  gave  in  evidence  the  party’s  own 
letters  ?— That  would compleat  the  thing; 
for  there  would  then  be  no  evidence,  no 
But  will  this  hold  water  ?— Ad¬ 
mirably  ;  with  refpedt  to  America  and  in 
Latin. 

•  It  is  ftrongly  difputed,  whether  thefe 
American  letters  are  of  a  public  or  a  pri¬ 
vate  nature.  This  may  not  in  itfelf  be  a 
very  important  point.  However  let  us 
endeavour  to  fettle  it  fince  it  lies  in  our 
way.  Whatever  concerns  and  affedls  the 
interefls,  the  welfare  and  happinefs,  of  a 
whole  people  is  and  mull  be  of  a  public 
nature,  whether  papers,  letters  or  any 
other  thing  whatfoever.  Good  and  evil 
are  not  mattejs  of  Law  or  of  Logic.  They 
are  the  moft,  if  not  the  only  elTential 
circumitances  of  the  world.  They  are 
what  every  thing  elfc  refers  to.  They  ftamp 


an  eternal  mark  and  difference  on  all 
things  which  even  imagination  cannot 
cancel  or  erafe.  The  enjoyment  of  the 
one  and.  the  avoiding  of  the  other  is  the 
very  end  of  our  being  and  likewife  of  all 
the  beings  which  do  or  which  even  can  be 
fuppofed  to  exiff  and  which  have  a  fenfe 
and  perception  of  them.  Whatever  there¬ 
fore  relates  to  the  general  good  and  evil 
of  a  People  is  of  a  public  nature.  It  is 
that  circumflance  which  makes  it  fo.  The 
terms  are  as  good  as  fynonomous.  What¬ 
ever  concerns  on  the  contrary  only  this 
or  that  individual  is  of  a  private  nature. 
It  is  confined  to  his  or  their  happinefs  or 
welfare ;  to  his  or  their  good  and  evil. 
There  is  again  the  true  and  unerring 
diflinftion.  Thefe  things  fe  em  clear  to 
the  greatefl  degree  of  intuitive  certainty. 
It  is  ftrange  to  be  forced  to  rcafon  about 
them.  However  we  are  told  otherwife. 
If  fome  compliments  happen  in  a  letter 
to  be  made  to  an  old  Lady,  it  changes  the 

efience 
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cfTence  of  every  thing;  flie  contra6ls  and 
confines  the  whole  matter  and  all  becomes 
of  a  private  nature;  although  the  chief 
fubjeft  of  that  very  letter  Ihould  be  to  ad- 
vifj  and  point  out  the  means  of  altering 
the  Charter  and  of  new  modelling  the 
Conftitution  of  a  Colony  and  that  there 
fhouldbe  recommended  therein  the  finding 
fbme  way  according  to  its  own  language 
“  to  TAKE  OFf'  the  original  incendia- 
“  ries,”  left  they  fhouid  “continue  to inftil 
“  their  poifon  into  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
“  pie ;”  but  the  mention  of  the  old  Lady 
makes  it  all  private  (fee  Mr.  Vv^edder- 
burn’s  fpeech  page  94  and  letter  of  Mr. 
A.  Oliver  Feb.  13,  1769.)  But  fuppole 
that  theie  letters  were  really  meant  and 
intended  to  produce  public  effefts ;  what 

will  that  do  — Nothing  at  all.  If  the 
perfbn  had  not  at  that  moment  a  place, 
to  whom  they  were  written,  it  fignifies 
nothing ;  although  he  might  have  had  a 
poft  before  and  might  look  for  one  again 

and 
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and  although  he  might  have  communi¬ 
cated  thefe  letters  to  others  for  the  very 
purpofe  of  affedting  the  Public.  All  this 
will  be  of  no  importance,  if  the  perfon 
did  not  happen  to  have  a  place  at  the 

time _ Would  not  one  be  tempted  to 

think,  that  as  fome  endeavour  to  leave 
no  property  in  America,  others  have  a 
mind  to  banilh  all  human  reafon  out  of 
American  affairs  ? 

But  let  us  take  this  matter  in  another 
light — Suppofe  a  Prince  to  have  been  the 
fubjeef  of  thefe  letters  inftead  of  a  People 
and  his  condu-ft-  and  charaffer  to  have 
therein  been  fo  freely  treated  and  cenfured 
inftead  of  theirs  and  the  divefling  him  of 

his-  power  and  dignity  fo  plainly  men¬ 
tioned  and  recommended  inflead  of  the 
depriving  them  of  their  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  and  t\\Q- taking  him  off  proposed  in¬ 
ftead  of  the  taking  off'  lomQ  oi  them,  what 
would  have  been  the  confequence  ? — High 

U  T  rea™ 
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Xiealbii — But  mi^ht  not  thefe  have  been 
private  letters  of  fiiendfliip  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver  have  fecreted  and  concealed  them  ?— 
There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  private  letters 
in  the  cafe.  No  civilities  fent  to  the/ 
faitelt  Lady  in  the  land  can  make  them 
fo.  The  perfon  receiving  muft  at  his 
own  peril  cany  them  to  a  Secretary  of 
State  01  to  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace  or  to 
fome  other  Magiftrate ;  we  don’t  other- 
wife  want  a  word  for  him,  which  is  mif- 
prilion  of  trealbn. — But  who  would  take 
notice  of  fuch  a  thing  ?  —Let  Mr.  Attor¬ 
ney  or  Mr.  Solicitor  anfwer  that — But  on 
what  ground  is  all  this  ?— Becaufe  the 
Prince  is  fiippofed  to  be  the  public  perfon 
and  to  reprefent  the  whole  people  and 
tliat  what  relates  to  him  may  affedt 
them — But  there  ai'e  bad  Princes  and 
writing  againff  them  is  fometimes  writing 
in  fupport  and  in  the  interefts  of  the 
Public  and  of  the  People — No  fuch: 
plea  or  propofition  is  ever  fuffered.  It 

would 
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would  on  tlie  contrary  be  an  additional 
xriine  even  to  make  or  to  offer  it. — But 
does  any  one  by  reprefcnting  a  body  acquire 
more  prerogatives  than  belong  to  that 
body  itfelf  or  are  the  Public  more  affedled 
through  a  third  perfon  than  immediately 
in  themfelves  ? — Yes,  juft  fo.  Say  a  word 
again  ft  a  Prince  and  beware  of  informa¬ 
tions,  inditements,  fines,  prifons,  fcaf- 
folds  and  gibbets.  Thefe  are  the  ftrongeft 
arguments  in  the  world  and  I  never  knew 
any  man  get  tlie  better  in  difputing  with 
them.  But  abufe  a  people  from  morning 
till  night  and  every  one  knows,  that  the 
rule  and  the  law  is ;  let  them  mend  their 
manners,  if  it  is  true  -,  let  them  defpife  it 
and  leave  it  to  •  fall  on  the  author,  if  it  is 
not — I  am  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  1  de- 
fire  only  to  learn.  I  fhall  not  contradi6f 
the  doctrine  concerning  a  Prince  and  I 
fubferibe  heartily  to  tliat  about  a  People, 
Should  thefe  commonwealths  of  America 
ever  become  as  ftrong  and  independent, 

U  2 


as 


as  they  are  now  weak  and  dependent  and 
fhould  they  in  their  greatnefs  and  glory 
remember  a  word  of  the  humbled:  and 
the  meanefc,  but  not  the  lead  fmcere  or 
tne  lead  didntereded  of  their  friends  and 
advocates,  it  will  be,  never  to  employ 
force  and  power  againd  reafon  and  argu¬ 
ment  ;  to  leave  thofe  indruments  to  fuch 

•I 

as  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  them,  but  to  be¬ 
lieve  truth  to  be  ever  the  real  intered  of 


the  People  and  the  Public  and  that  no 
other  incenfe  or  facrifice  fliould  ever  be 
offered  at  the  altars  of  that  Goddefs,  but 
the  pure  oblation  of  a  freedom  of  think¬ 
ing,  fpeaking  and  writing.  But  here  it  can-' 
not  well  fail  to  be  obferved ;  that  fhould 
thefe  people,  whofe  didreffes  are  now  plea- , 
ded,  ever  come  to  be  maders  both  of  them- 


felves  and  of  others,  to  be  glutted  with 
power  and  riches,  that  they  will  certainly 
run  tlie  race  of  the  reft  of  mankind  and 


learn  in  their  turn  tyranny  and  injudicej 
as  their  betters  and  their  precleceffors  have 
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done  before  them — I  anfwer,  no  man 
perhaps  believes  this,  more  than  myfelf ; 
however  that  is  not  now  the  cafe.  But  it 
is  hoped,  that  neither  will  there  in  that 
day  be  wanting  fome  honefl  man,  who 
will  endeavour  to  make  them  blulh  at 
fuch  a  condudb,  if  he  fhall  not  be  able  to 
diffwade  and  divert  them  from  it.  How¬ 
ever  I  would  willingly  in  my  turn  now 
alk,  whether  this  laft  obfervation  is  alfo 
local  and  confined  to  America  or  whether 
it  extends  itfelf  likewife  to  Great-Britain  ? 

It  is  not  reafon  and  argument ;  it  is 
this  locality  which  operates  on  the  prefent 

It 

occafion.  It  is  this  only  that  makes 
many  men  eafy  and  indifferent  in  the  c  afe 
about  right  and  wrong,  juftice  and  inju- 
ftice.  Were  my  countrymen  now  in 
England  dipped  once  in  the  River  Dela¬ 
ware,  I  dare  fay,  that  it  would  make  an 
almofl  miraculous  change  in  their  opini¬ 
ons.  If  fome,  who  might  be  named  were 

tranf- 
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tranfpofed  into  AfTembly  Men,  they  would 
perhaps  be  as  ready  to  repeal  certain  late 
laws  as  ever  they  were  to  pafs  thena. 
However  I  v/ill  not  go  back  again  to  to- 
picks,  which  feem  fufficient  to  awake  the 
mod:  lethargic  Englifliman  out  of  his 
founded:  deep  ;  but  I  defire  to  put  a  cafe 
relating  to  this  locality  itfelf  and  its  power 
and  efFe6f  s . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century, 
there  lived  a  gentleman  of  tire  name  of 
IFawkes.  He  hired  a  houfe  and  fome 
cellars  and  other  apartments  in  W  eftmin- 
fter.  We  will  fuppofe  that  he  had  a 
leafe  of  them  ;  a  leafe  is  for  the  time  as 
good  as  a  purchafe  ;  it  might  not  indeed 
.be  flamped,  but  damps  were  not  then  in 
fadiion,  it  was  good  without.  He  bought 
fome  gunpowder.  It  is  to  be  believed, 
that  he  paid  honedly  for  it.  He  could 
perhaps  have  produced  a  receipt  for  it. 

He  placed  it  in  the  cellars  or  other  apart¬ 
ments 
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ments  hired  by  him.  He  had  indeed  a 
mind  to  amufe  himfelf  with  blowing  up 
the  Legiflature  of  Great  Britain.  He  met 
with  his  reward.  But  fuppofe  that  he 
and  Garnet  and  the  reft  of  their  affociates, 

inflead  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
Englifh  Jury,  had  been  tried  at  Rome 
before  the  Confilfory  Court  or  any  other 
Court  there,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
found  an  advocate.  That  is  no  other 
than  the  duty  of  the  profeffion.  I  won’t 
take  upon  me  to  fay,  -whether  he  would, 
in  this  cafe  have  flourifhed  about  private 
property,  treipafs  or  forcible  entry ;  but 
whatever  turn  the  Italian  council  had 
tliought  proper  to  give  the  caufe  of 
his  clients,  has  any  one  ferioufly  the 
leal!  doubt,  but  that  they  would  have 

been  cleared  and  acquitted  and  probably 
by  the  Court  of  Rome  itfelf  in  good 
time  preferred  and  promoted.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  nothing  remained  for  them  but 
tlie  hojiour  of  Martyrdom,  w'hich  how¬ 


ever 
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ever  fomc  of  them  are  faid  to  have  at- 
!  i.  tained.  So  much  can  a  difference  of 

I 

■|  climate  do  and  fuch  force  have  prejudicej 

■  prepoffelTion  and  locality.  But  Garnet 

v;  ^  and  Fawkes  and  their  friends  were  fbolsy 

I  Jefuits  as  fome  of  them  were.  They  did 

'  ‘  '  not  underftand  their  trade.  A  certain 

r 

northern  Prince  of  our  time  and  perhaps 
fomc  others,  have  found  better  ways  of 
'  blowing  up  Legiflatures  than  with  gun- 

,  ■  powder;  which  don’t  make  a  quarter  of 

the  crack  and  combuftion,  but  which  are 
ten  times  more  effecfual. 

I 

t 

'I 

But  our  colonies  might  be  well  enough, 
were  it  not  for  Dr.  Franklin,  who  has 
with  a  brand  lighted  from  the  clouds  fet 
fire  to  all  America — No  Governments  care 
ever  to  acknowledge  the  people  to  be 
;■  '  '  fairly  againft  them.  For  whatever  may 

I  be  the  cafe  with  the  opinions  of  the  mul- 

i  I 

titude  in  abftrufe  and  refined  matters, 
which  but  little  concern  them  nor  do  they 
,  muefi 


much  trouble  themfelves  about ;  yet  the 
end  and  therefore  the  touchftone  and  trial 
of  all  Government  being  their  welfare 
and  happinefs,  there  is  hardly  common 
modefty  in  afifefting  to  defpife  and  refufe 
their  fenfe  concerning  their  own  good  and 
evil,  their  own  feelings,  benefits  or  fuf- 
ferings.  It  is  in  thefe  things  that  the 
voice  of  the  People  is  faid  to  approach, 
that  of  their  Maker.  The  fycophants  of 
Minifters  endeavour  therefore  to  throw 
on  the  artifice  and  influence  of  individuals 
all  difcontent  or  diffatisfadlion  of  the 
Public.  Mr.  Wilkes  moves  England  and 
Dr .  F ranklin  America  i  as  if  we  had  here 
no  feeling,  but  through  the  firll  and  they 
had  there  neither  eyes  or  ears,  but  by  the 
latter.  It  were  happy  for  mankind,  if 
Adminiftrations  procured  their  own  votes 
and  majorities  with  as  much  fairnels,  as 
the  voice  of  the  People  is  commonly  ob¬ 
tained.  I  wonder,  whether  we  fliould  then 
Jiaye  £¥£1'  heard  of  any  government  in 

X  Europe 
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Europe  indebted  in  the  fum  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  millions  fteiiing  or  be  at  this 
moment  under  the  alarm  of  a  parent  ftate 
attacking  its  own  colonies  or  of  a  great 
empire  fetting  at  work  its  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies  only  to  tnrow  the  parts  of  itfelf  into 
mifchief  and  confufion.  It  is  idle  and 
childilh  to  be  crying  out  againfl:  this  or 
that  private  perfon.  The  truth  is,  that 

whenever  governments  heap  up  combuf- 
tibleSj  there  will  always  be  found  a  hand 
to  put  the  match  to  them  or  thefe  would 
heat  and  fire  of  themfelves,  if  there  yvxre 
not. 

But  is  not  Mr.  W.’s  Philippick  againfl; 
the  Dodtor  a  capital  performance  ? — I  am 
fure  that  I  have  not  the  leafl;  inclination 
to  depreciate  the  ingenuity  of  that  learned 

Gentleman,  whofe  argument  I  have  been 
making  fo  free  with.  But  the  being 
charmed  with  fpruce  exprefflons  or  a 
fmartnefs  of  inveflive,  where  the  fubjedt 

makes  againfl:  the  privileges  or  the  liber¬ 
ties 
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ties  of  a  People,  what  is  it  better,  than 
if  a  parcel  of  prifoners  or  of  galley-flaves 
were  fo  abjeft  as  to  take  a  pleafure  in  the 
rattling,  or  as  it  were,  in  the  mufic  of 
their  own  chains  ? 

t 

I  am  drawing  towards  an  end  of  my 
career.  However  I  will  firft  fay  fome- 
thing  to  the  Arnericans  themfelves.  I 
obferve  them  to  charge  fometimes  on  the 
Britidi  fubjedts  in  general  the  meafures, 
with  which  they  are  aggrieved.  Plerein 

they  do  us  wrong.  I  may  venture  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  there  would  not  be  hurt  the 
hair  of  the  head  of  an  American,  were  it 
to  be  voted  by  all  our  country.  Every 
one  mull  remember,  the  univerfal  fatif- 

I  ' 

f 

fadlion  produced  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Adt  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  the 
fame  again  were  the  prefent  meafures  dif- 
charged  and  remitted.  But  it  often  hap¬ 
pens,  that  Reprefentatives  and  their  Con- 
fcituents  are  in  the  moft  eflential  and  the 
mod  important  points  diredlly  and  dia- 

X  2  metrically 

4# 


metrically  oppolite  to  one  another.  I 
don’t  pretend  to  account  for  this.  It  is 
a  fatality.  But  the  Americans  fhould 
conlider,  that  two  different  parts  of  a 
country  may  be  oppreffed  by  one  and  the 
fame  hand.  Adminiftrations  have  been 
fquandering  and  running  us  in  debt  at 
home,  until  our  whole  fubftance  is  wafted 
and  confumed.  It  may  now  be  coming 
to  their  turn.  But  procul  a  Jove,  precul  a 
fulmine.  Great-Britain  is  firft  brought 
to  its  extremity.  Let  any  of  our  depen¬ 
dencies  compare  their  burthens  with  ours 
and  then  complain  of  the  nation,  if  they 
flrall  find  that  ours  are  the  lighter.  I 
don’t  mean  to  make  a  merit  of  this ;  but 
let.them  fuppofe  the  fame  ftrong  hand  to 
be  upon  us  both,  when  they  fliall  have 
been  convinced,  how  little  we  are  in  this 
refpect  to  be  envied. 

I  am  unwilling  to  take  my  leave  with¬ 
out  faying  likewife  one  word  to  my  Coun- 
tiymen  of  England.  It  is  not  only  riches 

and 
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and  power,  men  and  money,  which  the 
centre  of  government  receives  from  the 
detached  parts  of  its  dominions,  but  like- 
wife  credit  and  honour  in  the  world. 
The  "Scotch  and  the  Irifn  are  as  ffood  men, 
as  any  in  Europe.  This  is  well  known, 
wherever  they  feek  fervice  and  eftablilli- 
ments  and  the  which  they  are  left  to  do 
in  more  parts,  than  is  for  the  benefit  of 
Great  Britain.  Our  Countrymen  of  A- 
meriea  have  not  yet  fo  figured  in  our 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  it  is  hardly  a 
compliment  to  place  them  clearly  at  the 
head  of  their  own,  the  offspring  of  all 
other  people  there  included.  If  there  are 
anylpoil  d  children  of  our  national  family, 
it  mufi:  be  the  Englifli  themfelves ;  unlefs 

that  1  idles  and  luxuiy  mend  the  manners 
of  men.  But  neverthelefs  being  fo  the 
feat  of  Empire  and  all  commands  iffuinp- 

O 

from  our  capital  and  our  name  being  for- 
waid,  the  affions,  the  merits,  the  figure, 

the  reputation  and  the  glory  of  all  our 

Countrymen  whatfoever  and  wherefoever 


do  exceedingly  redound  to  us  and  to  the 
credit  of  England  and  of  Engliflimen. 
There  is  another  circumftance  which  none 
of  us  can  obferve  but  with  fatisfadl ion .  I 
mean,  that  we  feem  to  be,  as  individuals, 
on  as  fair  terms  with  the  other  parts  of 
our  nation,  as  they  with  one  another  ; 
that  the  name  of  Engliftiman  is  as  accept¬ 
able  and  will  go  with  them  as  far,  as  that 

of  any  other  of  the  appellations  into  which 

0 

wt  arc  divided.  Whether  this  is  our  defert 
or  a  confequence  of  the  fame  caufe,  I  won’t 
fay ;  but  it  is  what  muff  give  us  pleafure.  In 
return  forthefe  things  they  delire  no  more 
than  a  juft  fenfe  and  acknowledgement  of 
them.  Whether  we  do  make  this  return, 
whether  thefe  circumllances  have  always 
the  weight  with  us,  which  they  merit, 
Endifhmen  will  bell  determine  by  exa- 
mining  into  their  own  breads.  But  this 
we  may  be  allu^'ed  of ;  that  the  good 
will,  afxeclion  and  attachnicnt  of  oui 
Countrymen  fpread  throughout  our  com¬ 
mon  Empire  vvill  be  our  firm.ed  llrength 

and 
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and  fecurity,  if  it  fhail  be  onr  lot  to 
continue  in  our  prcfent  fplendor  and 
profperity ;  as  likewife  that  the  fame 
cannot  but  be  our  beft  fupport  and  afiift- 
ance,  wherewith  to  weather  the  ftorms 
of  fate  and  fortune,  if  Heaven  fliall  on 
the  contrary  have  any  reverfe  or  times  of 
difficulty  and  diftx'els  in  ftore  for  us, 

I  have  now  iiniffied,  unlefs  it  'may  be 
a  few  words  with  refpedl  to  the  Author 
himfelf.  He  hopes,  that  fliould  in  the 
warmth  of  v/riting  any  inadvertencies  or  in¬ 
accuracies  have  fallen  from  him,  that  they 
will  be  readily  overlooked  j  lie  is  perfwa- 
ded,  that  there  are  none  fuch,  as  affefl  his 
argument.  He  has  wrote  v/ith  freedom, 

Oifence  3  he  has  no 
perfonal  views  whatfoever  in  anv  tldncr 

J 

.that  he  has  advanced  or  offered  ;  he  has 
no  intereft  in  any  diffant  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Dominions,  neither  in  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land  or  America  ;  he  has  neither  trade  or 

nor  a  foot  of  land  in 

any 


f 
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'  any  ot  them.  His  concerns,  his  property, 
his  family,  his  friendfhips,  his  affections, 
cveiy^  thing  moft  dear  to  him  center- in 
South-Bfitam.  He  has  no  intefcourle 
or  connexion  with  any  man,  that  either  is 
or  that  ever  was  or  who  to  the  beft  of  his 
knovvledge  defires  to  be  a  Minifler.  He 
is  totally  indifferent,-  who' fhall  be  at' the 
head  of  our  affairs,  any  otherwife  than  as 
the  Public  may  'be  concerned  in  it.  -He 

f 

would  not  perhaps  in  his  humble  fituation 
accept  of  any  place  or  poft,  high  or  low, 
which  the  King  has  to  confer,  great  and 
powerful  as  he  is.  Fie  wifhes  only  that 
thefe  flieets  may  be  read,  as  they  are 

written,  with  the  pureft  and  the  moff 
difintcrefled  intentions  for  the  p^ood, 

O  5 

the  greatneis  and  the  prof|:)erity  of  our 
whole  empire,  for  the  union,  harmony 
and  prefervation  of  ail  its  parts  and  for 
the  particular  intereff,  fafety,  peace,  weh 

fare  and  happinefs  ®f  England. 

April,  1774. 

'■  F  I  N  I  a. 
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Page  3,  Line  II,  for  Mt not,’ read  ‘  not  it/  ^ 

20,  for  ‘  conjedlures,’  read  ‘  conjunctures. 

7,  for  ‘  Frenchard,’  read  ‘  rrenchar>d. 

1^,  for  ‘  too,’  read  ‘  two.’ 

1 8,  for  ‘  iflands  run,’  read  ‘  iHands  to  run.’ 

17,  dele  ‘  fo.’ 

20,  dele  ‘  own.’ 

13,  for  ‘  and  privileges,’  read  ‘  and  the  privileges, 
for  ‘  in  the  court,  read  ‘  in  a  court. 

17,  for  ‘  continue  to,’  read  *  continue  fo  to. 

9,  for  ‘  or  that,  read  ‘  or  in  that.’ 

7,  for  ‘  firft  fufiereci,’  read  ‘  fiift  have  fuffered, 

18,  dele  •  on/ 
dele  ‘  withal.’ 
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